











In view of the 
mouientous dis- 
cussions which 
are now going 
on at the Federal 
Capital, we pub- 
lish herewith a 
general View of 
Washington Ci- 
ty, and a Pic- 
ture of the Capi- 
tol. 

The City of 
Washington 
stands at the 
head of tide-wa- 
ter on the River 
Potomac — 295 
miles from the 
Ocean. It is 60 
years old. When 
the Independ- 
ence of the Uni- 
ted States was 
established, New 
York was the 
Federal Capital. 
The subject of a 
permanent seat 
of Government 
engaged the ear- 
ly attention of 
Congress, and 
for some time a 
majority was in 
favor of a site 
on the Susque- 
hanna. But af- 
ter a time, the 
Southern mem- 
bers being unan- 
imously for the 
border of the Po- 
tomac, and the 
Northern States 
deeming the lo- 


consequence than the assumption of the war debts 
of the States, it was agreed to accept the ten square 
miles of land now constituting the District of Co- 
lumbia, and meanwhile the Government was trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia. The corner-stone of the 
Capitol was laid by General Washington in 1793; 
the Government was removed to Washington in 
1800. 

In those days it was a dreary place. Mrs. Ad- 


all summer to keep off the chills; and some mem- 
bers of Congress were so disgusted with the spot 
that they were 
with difficulty 
persuaded to at- 
tend during the 
session. The 
environs have 
changed, too. 
In those days 
Georgetown car- 
ried on a brisk 
trade with Lon- 
don and Liver- 
pool, and Bla- 
densburg was a 
considerable ex- 
porter of tobac- 
co. Now nei- 
ther place boasts 
much of its for- 
eign trade. Itis 
said that Gener- 
al Washington, 
whose plans for 
the embellish- 
ment of the Fed- 
eral City time 
is slowly execu- 
ting, really be- 
lieved that it 
would not only 
be the noblest 
town on the Con- 
tinent in respect 
of architectural 
glories, but that 
it would be the 
site of a large 
and increasing 
commerce — the 
sea-port of the 
nation. He did 
not share the 
fears which in- 


duced so many 





cation of the Federal seat of Government of less | 


ams wrote that she was obliged to have fires going | 
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THE NATIONAL CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 


other statesmen to dread locating the Government | ges; and with all the tedium and corruption of 
in a commercial city. Time, however, and the | politics, a relief from the never-changing commer- 


| energy of the people of Baltimore, Philadelphia, | cial tone of thought which pervades society in such 


and New York, have prevented the accomplish- | cities as New York is always acceptable. 

ment of this destiny. Washington is not, and As a city, Washington is chiefly famous for its 
never will be, a place of any trade. It is a polit- | ‘‘distances.” Miles in Washington are as acres 
ical city. In many respects it is the pleasantest | in other cities. Every thing is at least half a 
city in the United States. Society is more refined | league from every thing else; and the consump- 


there than in New York, Boston, or Southern cit- | tion of shoe-leather by those who can not hire ve- 
ies. All the intellect of the country, and not a | hiclesis enormous. The idea of General Washiug- 
little of the beauty and fashion, congregate there | ton was that the Capitol should be the centre of 


every winter. There are other topics of conver- | the city, and that avenues should radiate from it at 


} sation in Washington than dollars and per centa- | equidistant points. To complete his plan, Wash- 


es - 
— 





THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, FROM THE DOME OF THE CAPITOL. 
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ing! i shi ld 
have a million 
of inhabitants 
It has nearlv fif- 
ty thousand, and 
a couple of ave- 
nues are fairly 
populated, with 
a proportionate 
number of cross- 
sireets. If the 
Union is preser- 

d Wash- 





ved, al 

ington remains 
the Capital, a 
hundred years 
hence tl gi- 
nal scheme may 
be carried out 
At present the 


+} , 
fthe ¢ p- 
j wit in 
our illustri.| n, 


is very striking, 
and gives an ex- 
aggerated idea 
f the size of 
Of the Capi- 
tol, as we said, 


the corner-stone 
was laid on 18th 
Sept., 1793, by 
( eral G orge 


ashington: it 
] thus been 
tJ vears in the 
course of con- 
truction, and is 


n yet com- 
plete. ‘The first 
itect was 


Dr. Win. Thorn- 
ton; then fol- 
lowed Lladfield 
Hobson, Latrobe, and Bulfinch, under the latter of 
whom the old Capitol was completed. In the last 
war with England the two wings were ruthless): 


destroyed by the invaders. After the peace the 
work was resumed, and the old Capitol was « - 
pleted in 1825, The length of this building was 
352 feet 4 inches by 121 feet deep. Since then the 
present extensions, north and south, have lecu 

d, and the total length of the building is now 
715 feet eight inches. The corner-stone of the 


south extension was laid by President Fillmore ou 
4th July, 1851, and an eloquent oration was de- 
livered on the occasion by Daniel Webster. With 
' these extensions 
the Capitolis one 
of the nol lest 
and most com- 
modious public 
edifices in the 
world. Wepu 

lished a view of 
it, tovether with 
an account of 
some of the in- 
terior work of 
the extensions, 
in No. 58 of this 
Journal. It con- 
tains a number 


of excellent pic- 





tures, illustra 
tive of the past 
history it 
count UV 
frumbu l 
il . ( 

tiful statuary | 
Crawford i 1 


hers: but still 
work of dec- 
cration may Le 
said to be hard- 
ly begun. Most 
of the niches fi 
statues and the 


ous as it is, ia 
t cour of a 
generation th 
Capitol will be, 
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in an artistic point of view, as worthy of the coun- 
try as it is now in respect of size and architectural 


perfection. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


AND 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Tne Publishers have the pleasure of announcing that 
Tarper*s Magazine for the ensuing year will contain 
new Stories 

By Thackeray and the Author of 
“Adam Bede ;” 
and that in Number 204 (Nov. 24) of Harper's Weekly a 
new Novel by Cuartes Dickens, entitled 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 

was commenced. Mr. Dickens's Tale will be richly il- 
lustrated by Joun M‘Lenan, Esq. 

These Works will be printed from the Manuscripts and 
proof-sheets of the Authors. 

£a>" Any person who remits Four Doxrars to the 
Publishers will receive both Publications for one year, 
and will thus provide himself with the best reading of 
the day, published in a beautiful and attractive style, 





for a very small sum of money. 

{ip Larper's Weekly will be sent gratuitously for one 
monuth—as a specimen—to any one who applies for it. 
Specimen Numbers of the Magazine will also be sent 


gratuitously. 


TERMS OF HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks . ° 

One Copy for One Year. .« « 6 + «© + 

One Copy for Two Years . . 

Vive Copies for One Year . . . - 

Twelve Copies for One Year . . . « 

Twenty-five Copies forOne Year. . . 
An Extra Copy wili be allowed for every Club of TWELVE 

SUBSCRIBERS, 





TERMS OF HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
One Copy for One Year . . «. « - - $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year. . « - » « 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) . 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Excur Sun- 
SCRIUEES. 
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DISUNION CAUSED BY THE 
BRITISH ARISTOCRACY. 


E present the following important com- 

munication to our readers without com- 

ment. The writer is known as a gentleman of 
intelligence and integrity. 


A VIEW BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 

In the fall of 1853 the writer met in Paris the late 
Mr. Aaron Lecoerrt, formerly a wealthy mer- 
ehant in this city, and a member of the Society of 
Friends. We conversed frequently on the polit- 
ical prespects of our country as affected by the 
agitation of the Slavery question. Mr. L. said that, 
when he was a young man, he was an active and 
zealous member of a Manumission Society, and that 
he centinued te cherish in after life a very compas- 
sienate feeling for the poor negroes. At the time 
ef the general emancipation of the slaves in the 
British West Indies Mr. Leggett’s business called 
him te the city of Mexico, and while residing there 
he met Deputy Commissary-General Wi1son, of 
the British Army, an agent appointed by the Brit- 
ish Government to make the financial arrange- 
ments connected with the payment to the West In- 
dia slaveholders of their portion of the £20,000,000 
voted by the British Parliament as a compensation 
for the forced sacritice of their property. 

Mr. Leaoertt said that, when he learned Mr. 
Witsoy’s errand, he took occasion, while he was 
sitting with him one day after dinner, to express 
his admiration of the British Government and 
the British people, for that noble act, the vote of 
£20,000,000 sterling, to procure liberty for 800,000 
negroes! He gave fuil utterance to his feelings, 
and almost exhausted the vocabulary of eulogy to 
find the commendatory epithets which he applied 
to England and Englishmen. 

“Mr. Wilson did not seem to sympathize with 
me,”’ said Mr. L., ‘‘and when I had finished, he 
simply turned to me, and said, ‘ Do you think, Mr. 
Legye't, that this emancipation of the negroes will 
prove to be « WISE measure ?’”’ 

“Certainly, I replied,” said Mr. L. 
it be otherwise ?”’ 

“The cool heads in England,” said Mr. Wilson, 
**do not think that it will be beneficial in its effects 
on the interests of the people either in the colonies 
er in the mother country. Nor doI think so. We 
think that the freed negroes will do very little work ; 
and that the West India colonies, as to their commer- 
eiai value to the mother country, will be ruined.” 

Mr. Leggett had been carried away with the 
representations of the enthusiastic friends of eman- 
eipation—that free labor was more productive than 
slave labor; that when the negroes were free they 
, would receive wages, and that this would stimu- 
late them to raise sugar and coffee in greater quan. 
tities ; that commerce would feel the benelit of tie 
new impulse to agriculture; that lands would rise 
in value; that the*income of the planters would 
be increased, ete. ; and his ardor was at first cooled 
by Mr. Wilson's gloomy view of the case. 


* Tow can 


“ After a little reflection, however,” said Mr. L., 
“T continued my eulogy of the British Govern- 
ment an! the British people; and L went now fur- 
ther than !eore in the expressions of my admira- 
tion, }ut I went on a new tack. I said that the 
enemies of Engli-hmen, and of their government, 





were accustomed to represent them as always gov- 
erned by mercenary considerations, and too willing 
to sacrifice justice, humanity, and all the virtues, 
to the lust of gain; but here was a case in which 
the cool heads that directed the action of the Gov- 
ernment deliberately burdened their country with 
an immense debt, not to open new fields of wealth, 
but in full prospect of destroying the commercial 
value of their West India colonies, and of impov- 
erishing the people there, and the proprietors in 
England—and all from a humane fecling, and a 
high sense of fustice—a high sense of what is due 
to poor, helpless, down-trodden negro slaves. It 
was the noblest act recorded in history! 1 knew 
of no parallel to it any where.” 

‘*When I had finished,” added Mr. L., “‘ Mr. W. 
again turned to me, and said, ‘ I/r. Legge't, do you 
really believe that the men who control the uction of the 
British government were led by such motives as you 
ascribe to them, to sacrifice the commercial interests 
of their country ?’” 

“T replied,” said Mr. L., “that if the men who 
controlled the action of the British government 
really believed that the abolition of slavery in the 
British West Indies would end in the commercial 
ruin of the islands, I could not conceive of any oth- 
er motive for their conduct than the noble one which 
I had assigned.” 

““*Well, Mr. Leggett,’ said Mr. W., ‘you may 
believe this, but Ido not. J believe that the action 
of the British government is made to promote, as far 
as possible, the 1xrerests of the English Aristoc- 
racy.’” 

Mr. L. then asked, ‘‘ What interest of the En- 
glish Aristocracy will be promoted by the ruin of 
the British West India islands ?” 

Mr. Wilson said that the abolition of slavery in 
the British colonies would naturally create an en- 
thusiastic anti-slavery sentiment in England and 
America, and that in America this would in pro- 
cess of time excite a hostility between the free 
States and the slave States, which would end ina 
dissolution of the American Union, and the conse- 
quent failure of the grand experiment of democratic 
government; and that the ruin of Democracy in 
America would be the perpetuation of Aristocracy 
in England.—I do not undertake to give the lan- 
guage of Mr. Leggett, but the following paraphrase 
conveys, in my own language, the impression made 
upon my mind of the course of reasoning by which 
Mr. W. came to his conclusion. 


“The English Aristocracy have ruled England 
for ages. ‘Their position is more enviable than 
that of any similar class in any other country on 
the globe. They rule the wealthiest empire in the 
world. ‘Their landed estates embrace a large por- 
tion of all the lands in the kingdom; and these es- 
tates are entailed in their families. The House of 
Lords is composed exclusively of the Aristocracy ; 
and they have such influence in the elections that 
the members of the House of Commons are to a 
great extent the near relatives of the Lords. Of- 
fices of honor and power, and sinecure offices with 
large incomes, in the Church, the Army, the Navy, 
the Colonies, at Foreign courts, and in all the de- 
partments of Llome government, are in their gift, 
and can be bestowed at their pleasure, upon their 
relatives and friends. They have inherited these 
privileges from their ancestors, and their great aim, 
their ruling desire, is te retain them in their fam- 
ilies, and to transmit them totheir pesterity. Their 
control of the public press, and of all the fountains 
of popular opinion and sentiment in England, has 
enabled them to impress the minds of the great 
body of the middle classes there with the belief 
that the English Aristocracy, with its powers and 
privileges, is essential te the prosperity and glory 
of the English nation. 

‘* Recently, however, this belief has been seri- 
ously shaken by the success of democratic institu- 
tions in America. Englishmen are getting now to 
be well acquainted with America; and they see 
there a people of the same race with themselves, 
speaking the same language, reading the same 
books, holding the same religious opinions, loving 
the same pursuits; in short, like themselves in ev- 
ery respect except that they have no aristocracy : 
and yet, under their democratic institutions, Amer- 
icans are advancing even more rapidly than En- 
glishmen, in commerce and the arts, in the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the people, in populatien, 
wealth, and all the elements of national greatness ; 
and intelligent men of the middle classes in En- 
gland are beginning to think that Aristocracy, 
with its heavy taxation for the support of sinecure 
offices, may not be so essential as they have here- 
tofore supposed to the prosperity of England ; and 
that the English people would perhaps make more 
rapid progress if they should throw off this bur- 
den, by republicanizing or Americanizing their in- 
stitutions, The great danger to the English Aris- 
tocracy lies in this idea in the minds of the English 
people ; for, if it should take root and spread, it 
might end in a revolution in whieh they would 
lose all their privileges. Hence they study every 
thing in America and in England with the deepest 
interest in its bearings on this matter. 

“ The English Aristocracy know that the English 
people are a liberty-loving, a liberty-vaunting peo- 
ple. They saw with what ease numerously-signed 
petitions for the Abolition of Slavery could be ob- 
tained in districts, and among classes, where there 
was no interest to check the current of the popular 
feeling. They knew that they could have found no 
difficulty in disposing of such petitions in Parliament 
without granting them, for they could hare continued 
to receive them respectfully, and postpone action upon 
them endlessly, if their interest had required it. But 
after a time they, doubtless, reasoned with them- 
selves, thus: 

** What will be the effect of encouraging and 
finally granting these petitions? If Slavery shall 
be abolished in the British colonics, by compen- 
sating slavcholvers for their losses, nobody in En- 
gland wiil then have any in‘erest in opposing the 
wildest and most enthusiastic expressions of anti- 
Slavery sentiment. Englishmen will love to refer 





with pride and boasting to the large sum sacrificed 


by their government, with their concurrence, on 
the altar of liberty, justice, and humanity. They 
will then look to America, and they will see Slav- 
ery still there, for Southern slaveholders in Amer- 
ica, of course, will never ruin themselves and their 
country by imitating Britain in abolishing it. En- 
glishmen can then be easily excited, on account of 
American Slavery, to look down with scorn upon 
Americans and American institutions ; and if any 
popular orator, or writer, in England shall propose 
to d-prive the Aristocracy of their powers and 
privileges, and, to fortify his argument, shall refer 
to the prosperity of Ameriea under democratic in- 
stitutions, he will Le met with this scorn, and de- 
feated in his purpose.’ 

* This will be the effect in England of the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the British colonies; but the 
most important effect will be the effect in America. 
America is divided almost equally between free 
States and Slave States ;—between States in which 
the negroes are so few that no harm results from 
their emancipation, and States in which Slavery 
is so deeply rooted that it can not be safely abol- 
ished without ruin to all classes of the population. 
In the free States, a fierce anti-slavery sentiment, 
a bitter hatred of Slavery and Slaveholders, can 
be excited almost as easily as in England, and, in 
process of time, by constantly fanning the flame, 
such a hostility can be kindled between the people 
of the two great sections that it will lead to the 
destruction of the American Union, and the failure 
of the grand experiment of democratic government 
by men of the Anglo-Saxon race. And this fail- 
ure of Democracy in America will be a new lease, 
and a long lease, to the English Aristocracy of their 
powers and privileges. In short, Mr. Leggett, ‘/ 
believe that the English Aristocracy lent their influ- 
ence to the Aboliiion cf Slavery in the British colo- 
nies that they may use it as a wedge for the divisiin 
of the American Union. They did tt to promote th: ir 
own interest, to perpetuate thetr own privilegss ; by 
the destruction of the Union and prosperity of demo- 
cratic America, and to secure their object, they care 
no more for a debt of £20,000,000 sterling and the 
commercial ruin of the British West India telands 
than for the ashes on that cigar that you are smoking.’” 


In the above sketch, I repeat, I do not profess to 
give the language of Mr. L., but have endeavored, 
in my own language, to convey the impression 
made upon my mind of the course of reasoning by 
which Mr. W. came to his conclusion. The words 
in italics, however, are very nearly the words used 
by Mr. Leggett. 

What struck me as particularly noteworthy in 
Mr. Leggett’s narrative was, that before the exper- 
iment of negro emancipution in the British West In- 
dies had been fully tried, and while the friends and 
supporters of the measure professed to believe that its 
effect would be happy upon those immediately connect- 
ed with it, both in the islands and in England, an agent 
of the British government, who must have had uncom- 
mon rtunities for forming @ sound judgment in 
the case, expressed his belief that they who controlled 
the action of the government knew, when they gave 
their sanction to the measure, that there was every rea- 
son to expect that it would be calamitous to the negroes, 
to the planters, and to the British people, and knew 
too that they could easily have prevented it, but that 
they still supported and it, because it would 
promote the interests of the English Aristocracy, by 
enabling them to excite, in the free States of Amer- 
ica, such an anti-slavery feeling, as would lead te a 
division of the American Union, and the destruction 
of the great democratic Republic. 

A constant attendance at the meetings of relig- 
ious and philanthropic societies, and especially of 
anti-slavery meetings, during a residence of four 
years in London, thoroughly satisfied me that anti- 
slavery meetings and excitements are got up in 
England, net for the purpose of a removal, or an 
amelioration, of the evils of Slavery in any part of 
the world, but chiefly, if not exclusively, with a 
view to keep up in the hearts of the English people 
a hatred of the people and institutions of America. 

And, as teour own country, all who are aequaint- 

ed with the history of the anti-slavery movement 
here, know that, prior to the Abolition of Slavery 
in the British colonies, the American anti-slavery 
movement was eminently kind, considerate, ration- 
al, and Christian; that it had already happily ef- 
fected the gradual but total abolition of slavery in 
all the Northern States, and was at the time very 
active in the border Slave States, especially among 
the slaveholders, who, after individually emanci- 
pating scores of thousands of their own slaves, 
united with each other in anti-slavery societies to 
promote the gradual, but eventually total, abolition 
of slavery by law in their respective States, with 
fair prospects of success in Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, and with some 
hope even in North Carolina and Tennessee—the 
emancipation of the slaves in most of these States to 
go hand in hand with their removal to other lands. 
It is also well known that immediately after the 
Abolition of Slavery in the British colonies, anti- 
slavery societies ef a totally different character 
“were formed in New England, and that these so- 
cieties were based on the principle of bitter hatred 
to all slavehelders, and a fierce denunciation of 
the measures which had been framed, with great 
consideration and wisdom, by Southern slavehold- 
ers, for the welfare of their slaves, and the eleva- 
tion of the negro race. It is known that the sup- 
porters of these New England anti-slavéry soci- 
eties established newspapers, issued tracts, em- 
ployed lecturers, and devised plans, evidently in- 
tended to irritate Southern men, and provoke to 
acts which would irritate Northern men, and pro- 
voke retaliatory acts, and thus, by continued an- 
gry action and reaction, ripen a hostility between 
the North and the South, which would naturally 
end in a dissolution of the American Union. This 
system of hostility has been kept up now for twen- 
ty-five years, and, with what effect, let the present 
state of the country answer. 

How much of the large amount of money cx- 
pended by Ameritan Abolitionists in support of this 





organized system of hostility to the Constitution of 





the United States has been contributed in England 
we know not, but wedo know that, while conserva- 
tive Americans have often been publicly and wan- 
tonly insulted in "ngland in connection with the 
Slavery questi: .., and without apology where apol- 
ogy was due ‘vom inembers of the Aristocraey, other 
Americans, whose chief claim to notice was the 
zeal and success with which they had attacked a 
fundamental law of their country and promoted 
Litter strife between the people of its two great 
sections, have been invited to the homes of the 
English nobility, flattered, honored, and encour- 
aged on their return to America to renew their war- 
fare upon the people and institutions of the South. 
These facts are readily explained on the theory of 
Deputy Commissary-General Wilson that the aim 
of the English Aristocracy is to perpetuate their 
own power and privileges by destroying the great 
American democratic republic, and they can not, 
we think, be satisfactorily explained on any other 
theory. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE. 








TRS LOUNGER. 


COMTORT FOR RACHEL 


Tne bright and beautiful Thanksgiving is pass- 
ed. The year of wonderful opulence and prosper- 
ity is completed, and every body but his Honor the 
Mayor was in a grateful frame of mind. If that 
worshipful functionary does not feel grateful and 
happy, it is nobody’s fault, it is only his misfor- 
tune. Gratitude is a much more agreeable emo- 
tion than discontent, and happiness than indigna- 
tion. But the ways of his Honor are not as other 
men’s ways, and the excellent Rachel Wood, it 
seems, refuses to be comforted. 

Still the Lounger proposes to make an effort at 
consolation by contrast. It is too late, of course, 
to help any body’s state of mind as it was upon 
Thursday week, but something may be done to- 
ward a present restoration of a cheerful tone of the 
system. 

The honorable municipal chief magistrate is 
recommended to consider the plight of Mr. John 
Johns upon the late Thanksgiving festival. The 
Hi. M.C. M. had, beyond doubt, his savory roast 
turkey, his delectable side dishes, his smoking 
plum-pudding, mince-pie, and pumpkin-pie. He 
had, without question, all that makes dinner de- 
lightful ; and a man who has a delightful dinner on 
Thanksgiving-day, has he net fulfilled the condi- 
tions ? 

Behold, then, in imagination, O Mayor, Mr. 
John Johns alighting from the cars upon a West- 
ern prairie at what is called a “‘ Junction.” It is 
half past eight o’clock in the morning. The air 
is chilly; there is a streaking of snow upon the 
half frozen mud. There is a billiard saloon, a 
group of small shanties; the railroad buildings, 
and a road of black mud. Mr. Johns steps cheer- 
ily into the bar-room, and asks when the train, 
which he is to take, connects at the Junction. 
** At two o'clock,” is the extremely short reply of 
a youth of eighteen or nineteen, in very slouching 
clothes, boots run over sideways at the heel, giving 
his gait a very saucy character, which is fully sus- 
tained by the straight sandy hair and freekled face. 

The bar-room is large, and in one corner there 
are the basins and the towels with which the guests 
of the house perform their morning ablations. A 
tall, gaunt man in India rubber shoes, with a wife 
and small boy, whe are going to some Thanksgiv- 
ing family party, hear the dreadful news about 
the train at two o'clock, and disappear inte an in- 
ner reom. From that room a woman presently 
emerged, and, standing at the door, says in a cold, 
distinct voice, ‘‘ Who replenishes the fire in here?” 
The youth in the slouching clothes replies, ‘‘ I do.” 
The voice says to him, ‘‘ Won't you please replen- 
lish ?” and the figure disappears. 

By this time the train which brought Mr. John 
Johns disappears, and the dull reality begins to 
press upon him. He walks slowly up and down 
the room; pulls out his watch and compares it 
with the clock Lehind the counter. The elock 
seems to him unnecessarily large, and the immense 
pendulum swings so lazily that its slew tick dis- 
tinctly says (o him, ‘* It—is—a—very—long—long 
—time—indeed —to—two— o'clock. "Tis—only 
—half past—eight—tick—tick—tick.” The great 
face of the clock, with its enormous figures, which 
repeat the fact of the extremely early hour in the 
most offensive manner, gradually assumes the like. 
ness of a huge unwinking eye, staring at Mr. John 
Johns; and as he seats himself by the stove and 
turns his eyes away, he can not help hearing, 
“ Thanks—giving—day—and—ypu'll—dine—here 
—tick—tick—tick.” 

Mr. Johns naturally rouses himself, and opens 
the door briskly and takes a turn in the fresh air. 
The morning is cloudy, and the road is very mud- 
dy. He picks his way along cautiously, occasion- 
ally slipping and sinking into the black ooze, while 
the brown and white monotonous landscape 
stretches away in the sullen morning, and dis- 
tinctly says to him, ‘‘ Won't you have some more 
of it?” Then, leaning upon a fence, he remem- 
bers the Thanksgivings of long ago, and this very 
day elsewhere. City streets, country landscapes, 
foreign lands, with all their various chapters in his 
life, sweep through his memory for a moment, 
Then the roar of a train arouses him. It comes 
puffing up to the station-house behind him, and, 
ringing a bell, snorts away over the prairie. It is 
not his train, for it is only a little past nine o'clock, 
and his train comes at two. 

Mr. John Johns returns to the bar-room, and 
takes a book from his traveling-bag. The youth 
with the boots running down at the heel watches 
him curiously, and then begins to tease a dog, 
which snarls and snarls, but does not try to bite, 
evidently because it has tried biting before, and 
has been sorely smitten by the youth in eonse- 
quence. The great clock surveys Mr. John Johns 
calmly, and the slow pendulum constantly remarks 
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to him that the time is passing very gradually in- 
deed. Suddenly there is a bustle at the door, and 
two loud-talking men come in, ‘‘Can’t you kill 
him?” ‘*Why—why don’t Joe?” “Oh, koz he’s 
got a chore to do ’ll take him all day.” ‘ Wa’al, 
I could shoot him.” ‘Oh! darn,.’tain’t that. It’s 
cutting en him up. J canshoot him. That won't 
take long, no how. But kin you cut him up?” 
“T guess I don’t want to to-day.” “ Wa‘al, Joe 
he’s got a chore to do ‘Il take him all day.” 
“ Havea glass of beer?” They go to the counter, 
and the sandy-haired youth pumps the ale and 
say's to the first speaker, “Can't you git that steer 
killed?” Neither of them seem to know, and Mr. 
John Johns is puzzled todetermine. The two men 
depart. He falls to reading. The relentless clock 
remarks frem the wall, ‘‘ Only—ten—o’clock—tick 
—tick—tick.” 

Once during the morning the tall, gaunt man in 
India rubbers hurries out from the ‘‘ Ladies’ room,” 
and swings rapidly up to the bar. “Is there a 
newspaper here?” ‘The youth shakes his head 
crisply and utters a short, blunt “ No ;” then whis- 
tles vaguely, while the tall man scuffles back again 
and shuts the door. 

A little later two or three young men lounge in, 
stare at Mr. John Jolins, and begin to talk very 
noisily. ‘They laugh in a loud, dry way, appar- 
ently entirely without enjoyment or raciness. They 
pull at each other, and swear profusely, and brush 
their hair before the glass with a brush which is 
tied to it by a dirty string. Then they whistle 
without any tune, and Mr. John Johns thinks that 
it is nothing but the utter emptiness of their minds 
pouring out of their mouths. They dance a con- 
vulsive jig upon the floor, and one by one they 
gradually go out, slamming the door after them. 

Mr. Johns tries not to think of the delightful 
hours he might be passing elsewhere. He tries to 
fort that it is the day peculiarly sacred to social 
}.2 oure. But while he is trying the remorseless 
cloc« slowly twangs out twelve, so slowly that it 
scomed to grudge every stroke as bringing -» wucn 
comfort to its victim br the firs, «nd at the same 
moment the youth down at the heel seizes a gong, 
rushes to the door, and standing upon the plat- 
form, beats until the whole neighborhood is fiHed 
with a franticroar. After such a tremendous sum- 
mons the dining-room door is opened. Somebody, 
most superfluously, says “ Dinner,” and Mr. John 
Johns proceeds to his Thanksgiving feast, expect- 
ing, from the loud invitation and the long table, 
that a great multitude will dine. The dining-room 
isentirely bare. It is ingeniously comfortless and 
cheerless. Nothing, certainly, but an American 
tavern would be capable of such destitution of ev- 
ery sign of domesticity. Mr. Johns advances to 
the end of the table and seats himself upon a high, 
round stool, such as accountants use. The mo- 
ment he is seated a girl rushes from behind a door 
and mutters at his ear ‘“‘ Roast beef, roast pork, 
boiled beef.” He asks for roast beef, and a plate 
is presently dumped before him, while two women 
enter without speaking and seat themselves upon 
the opposite side of the table. They are oppress- 
ively silent. When the girl-parrot mutters to 
them ‘‘ Roast beef, roast pork, boiled beef,” one 
says, “‘ Roast beef, ma’am,” and the other says, 
‘‘Yes'’m.” Then they seem to sink down into un- 
utterable depths of silence. Mr. John Johns, hop- 
ing to rally his own spirits a little and promote 
conversation, suddenly says to them, when their 
beef is brought, ‘‘ May I give you a little potato?” 
But the effeet is so alarming—the reply of “ Thank 
you"’ comes so close upon a hysteric cry—that Mr. 
Johns tries ne more, and he and the two women 
and three men, who have entered with elaborately 
brushed hair and dirty hands, eat their Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner in solemn silence. 

There was a long time afterward before the train 
arrived, during which Mr. John Johns walked upon 
the platform and smoked a meditative cigar. Pres- 
ently he heard the far-off whistle, and stepping 
inte the bar-room he leoked with calm contempt 
upon the huge clock that implacably stared at him, 
and in very measured tones remarked: ‘* ]t’s—now 
—two—o'clock—and—you—can—go—good—by— 
John—Johns—come—again—next — year—tick — 
tick—tick.” 

Now, in this little story of real life, 
why should not Rachel Wood be comforted? If 
he can not have every thing his own way, let him 
reflect that there are y other unhappy individuals— 
perhaps even more unhappy than he. And if he 
can only see the matter in this light, although it 
were but with a single eye, there can be no doubt 
that Mr. John Johns will willingly have lost his 
Thanksgiving dinner. 





A TRIP TO COVENTRY. 

“ ArTuuR” writes to the Lounger that he has 
been threatened by a set of young men with whom 
he associates that, if he continues to hold or at least 
express in public certain opinions upon certain 
subjects, they will send him to Coventry. What 
shall I do? asks Arthur. Go to Coventry, replies 
the Lounger. 

Remember that there are two sides to every ex- 
communication, social, ecclesiastical, or political. 
Pope Leo excommunicated Martin Luther, but 
Luther excommunicated the Pope, and laughed at 
him too. And so long as you can honestly laugh, 
you are safe. When Sir Samuel Romilly proposed 
to abolish the penalty of death for stealing a pocket 
handkerchief, the lawyers tried to send him to 
Coventry for his audacity, and declared that such 
an innovation endangered the whole criminal law. 
Sir Samuel laughed and pushed on, and presently 
suggested the abolition of that part of the punish- 
ment for treason which consists in drawing and 
quartering the offender and throwing his bowels 
into his face, while he yet lived. Thereupon the 
Attorney-general eloquently asked, ‘‘ Are the an- 
cient bulwarks and safe-guards of the British Con- 
stitution to be thus wantonly overthrown?” But 


Sir Samuel only laughed, and somebody asked 
whether the bowels of traitors were the bulwarks 
ef the British Constitution. 





Master Arthur, think honestly and speak honest- 
ly and take the consequences. In this time and 
country the public common-sense soon hastens round 
to the defense of honesty. It may not agree with 
the opinion, but it does, at heart, respect the sin- 
cerity. Andif it seem to you very slow in coming, 


and you ask yourself a hundred times whether | 
} der him as he 


honesty be the best policy, you will tind that you 
can not answer your question until you have de- 
termined what policy is. 
vidual advantage you may well doubt. 


So go to Coventry, if your friends insist upoi 
S go to ¢ ’ f you f ] pon 
sending you; but dou’t cry upon the way, for you 


may be sure of meeting quite as good society as 
you leave behind. Coventry is not a bad place. 
You may amuse yourself while you are there as 
you do in the great cities of Europe, 
where the famous people have lived. Any histor) 
will serve for a directory. Find the names of the 2 
great benefactors of the world, and you will have 
a list of the chief citizens of Coventry, ves, and the 
best society of all time. And lean with 
grooms and porters on the bridge,” you may re- 
member the lovely legend of the lady who saved 
the lives of men by riding ‘* clothed on with chas- 
tity,” when, 


by seeing 


as vou °* 


“ Shameless noon 
Was clashed and hammered from a hundred towers,” 
and understand the deep and exquisite significance 
of the story. 





THE POINT. 


Wiru our own affairs and those of other people 
we shall have an exciting winter. The great 
point will be to follow the hint of the weather, and 
keep cool. That we can do easily enough as we 
attend to the spectacle in Italy, but we may find 
it more difficult in our own case. Of course ev- 
ery Lounger, wherever he goes, and whatever pa- 
per he reads, and whatever speech, or even lec- 
ture, he hears, can not escape the inevitable topic. 
There is but one Kind of néws, or inicrs~* or con- 
versation ; and no wonder, for iit is a crisis. 

Yet still we ought to take the hint of the win- 
ter. Whatever is done ought to be done calmly. 
The people of this country at large are neither 
children nor simpletons. They will not be too 
much concerned, and they ought not to be, with 
theories of any kind ; 
squarely in the face. 

If there were a city of a hundred thousand in- 
habitants, and twenty persons should declare 
themselves dissatisfied, the police would watch 
and take care of any overt acts. But if forty 
thousand of the people were unanimous in dissat- 
isfaction, the inevitable and reasonable question 
would be, ‘‘ Can this be treated as a riot? What 
grounds of accommodation can be suggested ?” 

To reply that sixty ought not to submit to forty 
is not a pertinent answer, simply because the state 
of things is no longer a riot, but a revolution ; and 
in a revolution every wise man asks, Can it be 
made a peaceful, or must it be a bloody change ? 
And there can be little doubt what answer a wise 
man will give. 





HEROISM AT HOME. 


We read in the old Norse legends of the Vikings, 
mighty sea captains of the North, who fought with 
the ocean and conquered it, or fell heroically bat- 
tling. The dimness of antiquity invests their 
forms with vastness. Romance felds them to her 
heart, and we wonder what were the ages, what 
the men, in which and among whom such heroes 
lived and wrought. 

But heroism never changes, and a hero is al- 
ways the same. The wild, wintry, terrible ro- 
mance of the North constantly reproduces itself 
and its fruit. It seems homely and common when 
it is near to us; but read the annual stories of the 
battles upon our lakes in early winter, and you 
will not need to look to Norway and long ago for 
the grandest heroism. 

Caught and torn by the savage gales of No- 
vember, tugs, and propellers, and schooners, and 
sloops are dashed in pieces and whirled in wild 
surges upon the shore. Blinded and beaten by 
frozen rain, stung with the blowing snow, every 
moment the cold freezing their clothes into rigid- 
ity, the wrecked sailors climb and slip and vague- 
ly wander along treacherous shores, until sudden- 
ly they disappear in unseen gulfs, or fall overpow- 
ered by the stiffening iron which covers them. 
What hearts ache for the gallant leaders—hearts 
that on the shore shudder with every burst of the 
tempest! Not a violent gale rages upon the lakes 
but almost all the lake towns and cities wonder 
who may be the victims. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Milwaukee, and Chicago are the mothers 
of the Vikings, and sit mourning after the storms. 
Lying at the wharves there, you can see, after an 
early winter gale, some craft that happily escaped, 
mailed in thick, ribbed ice—sheathed in splendor 
from mast-head to the water, when the sun looks 
at it, and as poetic a bark as any that ever bore a 
fair-haired Norwecian sea-king. 

The heroism is here all around us; the romance 
lies in the distance and the separation. There are 
people who can not appreciate the heroism unless 
it is also romantic. But he is a fortunate man 
who remembers that the great human qualities 
which are the charm of the Iliad, and the Niebe- 
lungen Lied, and the Jerusalem Delivered, and all 
the national epics and traditions, are just as abund- 
ant now as ever, and that the newspaper para- 


graphs recording little incidents, which we pass 


by, will be national epics hereafter. 
— 
IIAZING. 


Tue meanest practice in an English public 
school is fagging, and the excuse made for it is as 
mean as the system: ‘‘It makes a boy manly ; 
and since he must have tough whacks in his life, 
it is accustoming him to them early.” That is 
what a certain painter, Tomaso by name, would 
call “high old logic.” Your child will have to 


| pail of water upon th 
| der your window—to put 


If it Le only your indi- 


but they will look matters | 








encounter renaps and bruises in life, therefore you 
will push him down stairs 
There is nothing more dastardly than a practi- 
cal joke, except a practical joker, To en pty a 
d of a man passing un- 
pins in the chair where 
your visitor is to sit, or to pull the chair from un- 
is about seating him-+elf—to stretch 
a.cord across the passage, so 
may trip and fall, breaking | 
putting a boy under the pump by the force of num- 
bers, and a hundred other pr jol 
you see the exquisite humor of it? Don't vou 
what wits and gallant , gentle 
it? Don't you see how “manly it is for half a dozen 
fellows to bully one? 


men they are wh 





This is the noLle sport known as “ haz It 
is American for fagging, and it is so ich 
than fagging as this, that in the English s 


one fellow subdues another to his service for ; 
tain term, and in ours no one dares to haz 
but which is the very perfection 


of pure e bully nz. 





goes in a squad, 


It was high time that common sense put an end 
to this stupidity, and the faculty of Harvard de- | 
serve honor for the step they have taken. It is 
never manly to submit to ajestion, is it? And 
the Lounger puts it to any collegian whether h 


would not think the fellow a spoon and milksoy 
ae submitted quietly to such indignit he 








hazers at Harvar i had no right to e miplai ‘in of t 

| sorennas which was suddenly drawn upon tl 
It me y have heen wrong to draw it, but the first 
wrong z to be cons idered was the cowardly bullying 


which produc ed it. 

The American ‘‘ fellow” has always despised the 
English fellow for fagging and for being fagced. 
Is not his contempt a sharpened arrow against his 
own hazing and being hazed? 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


THE BLACK LAUREATE. 


uf Riscks (we forget their names) are as 
prompt with their miz-tr ler as any of the grimy song- 
sters who have preceded them. +... -re delighted to learn 
that on the day of the safe arrival of the future udany and 
many a long day off may his nomination be!) Edward the 
Seventh, the Laureate to the Sable Melodists dashed off 
the following exquisite Poem, which was sung at night, 
and rapturously spplauded, and encored forty-seven times, 
by an intelligent British audience: 


Tne last lot 


I. 

Home de Prince hab come, 

He am not a lubber, 
We hab got de Prince ob Whales, 

So we need not blubber. 
Chick-a-boo, chack-a-boo, 

Lobby bobby beer O, 
Home de Prince ob Whales hab come, 

Sailing in de Hero. 

Chick-a-boo, chack-a-boo, etc. 


Mm. 
Him want to wash him hands, boys, 
Dirty wid de rope, 
So him gone to Windsor, 
"Cos dere him get de soap. 
Chick-a-boo, chack-a-boo, 
Dance and kick up antic, 
"Cos de Prince ob Whales hab come, 
Crossing de Atlantic. 
Chick-a-boe, chack-a-bee, etc. 
mr. 
Prince Alfred tumble eff de Cape, 
So him had a bad knee, 
Don't him wish he'd been instead 
In de Ariadne. 
Chick-a-boo, chack-a-boo, 
Time for going bed-ward, 
But one cheer befere we go, 
Mooray, Album-Edward! 
Chick-a-boo, chack-a-boe, ete. 





Ax Ieratirats Srecirie acalnet Saa-Siexnuss.—Nev- 
er go to Sea. 


Tur War or Foois.—When an argument gets into such 
a dreadful fog that it is impossible to see one's way through 
it, it may be owing to the absence of the necessary Links, 

cancelled ; 

As the [ere was short of fuel, the Duke inquired of the 
Prince whether he should signal to the Ariadne fer any? 

*] should advise you not,” was the princely reply; * for 
they will never be such fools as to send coals to Newcastle.” 

captain 

Eaxcy Ristxe.—Hungary is trying to get itself into the 
habit of early rising. It is only to be feared, if Hungary 
does succeed in rising early, that it may have the effeet 
of disturbing the rest of the Austrian dominions. 

















* ComPANIONS OF THE BaTu.”—Soap and Towels. 
: —— 
A man's good fortune often turns his head; his | ad for- 
tune as often averts the heads of his friends. 
cidniteiivepeeedlialains 
A lady sometimes keeps charms upon her watch-guard ; 
but it is more important that she keep watch and guard 
upon her charms, 











— 
It is a pleasa eee roses and lilies glowing upon 
a young lad ut a bad sign to see a man's face 
break out in blossoms 
‘ _— - 


Cork-ecrews have sunk more people than cork-jackets will 
Pro} J 


evcr keep up. 





———— " 
Laziness begins in cobwebs and ends in iron chains. It 
creeps over a man so slowly and imperceptibly that he is 
bound tight before e he kn ows it. 
—_—- — 
Dr. Franklin says that ‘*every little fragment of the 
ld be saved.” Oh yes, the moment the day 





yourself at once to save the pieces. 
— 
Hoon's Joxrs on Hiusecr.—The very fingers ro aristo- 
cratically slender the t now hold the pen, hint plainly at 
the **ills f to;" my coats have become great- 





3 as are turned into trowse rs, and by a 
worse bargain than Peter Schlemi ht #, I seem to have re- 
tained my shadow and sold my subs tance, In short, as 
happens to premature old port wine, I am of a bad color 
with very little body. I am working, nevertheless, with 
pen and pencil, in spite of the M.D.s., who ordered me to 
do nothing ; but I found it so hard to do that 1 preferred 
writing and drawing. LBe-id ev hich, for all my ill-look- 
ing-ness, there is one man coming to draw me, and anoth- 
if I were fat enough to lust. Loyekily, 
Lam capital at sittir r, and not bad at lying; as 
to walking or standing, I am as feeble almost as a bel y 
on my pins, which, by-the-way, have dwindled into nee. 
dles. 
a 

When you negotiate for a house having a'l the modern 
improvements, you will generally find that a mortgace is 
ene of them. 








er to model me, as 












—_— 
What would this world be without women?—A perfect 
blank—like a sheet of paper, not even ruled / 











HUNGER Tue Brest Savce.—-‘* Hungry as a hunter,” ig 
not a bad compari-on; at least, so t ght a ys Ox. 
ford friend of ours, as he was riding home to Alm ter 
atter a long day with the V. W.H. Twenty milesto 
er, nd Y) h r and f tv yr ’ © d 1 the 1 ; 
cr D t ndert f ; a 
Ft nt, who the a ] 
re even t " rub 
a | i t }> r i 

‘ ily et the 
] t i 
‘ ” of f 
I i e1 eri o 
) \ ti n t ri 4 
y een % in we . » 
I kuite ar till r r ir buta ! 
a if niary | hv have puzz I 
f 1 W Il } t r l 
} ! r ab tter | to 
( Hint Ana ¥ at you 
! t y "§ = ! r ‘ 
tton. ‘ ‘ nd f 
t ] It ‘ ] a 
, DA 
Sir! Oh f Whr. 
men Wil I ‘ Milly's 
; rs n I r it these 

Mr: P ton I 1 
t ja a, ar } home 
B says sh ! - 
ities; the task of t i 
dear selves.” T | d 
thenked her stars t 1 ’ 
1 1¢ ld depr t v t { i 

»” she added F 
t yo lar t tl ise 
G T ther I 
9 
I by the y r that must have lincat 
i} e i. all « em ¢ 
? € y< aad 
—> — 

** Pray, Doctor Skraitz, what on airth is a horrorscope ?” 
asked Mre, } n. ; 

** Why, ma’ plied the Doctor, ** aw 





1 perceive that 
when the mesturnel hear ie » fur pre nated by a su 
perabundant ap] MMeation of oles ino idulous, piperir 
mustardific, oviparious components of a tru ti aceo-piscatory 
salid and its vinous and alcoholic accidents, an uudue ex- 
pansion of the etomachic integument ensues, which, in the 
progress of its constipating influences, stigmatizes the cer- 
ebral fu nections, confuss 8 the nervo-~optic system, and gives 
a scope to the horrors.” 








“La me, how very strange!" said the old lady; * and 
what a wonderful thing it is to have larning!" ~ 
Sn A 
* Welf, Dinah,” said a would-be belle to «2 black girl, 


“they say beauty soon fades, but do you see any of my 
bloom fading ? Now tell me plainly, without eny eompli- 
ments.” 

**Oh na, missa, but den me kinder tink—" 

*“*Think what, Dinah? You're bashful.” 

“Oh no, me no bashful, but den me kinder tinks as 
nd missa don't retain her eclor quite so well as colored 
ady. 


ee 

A lady asked her gardener why the weeds “ways out- 
grew and covered up the flowers? ‘* Madam,” he answer- 
ed, “the soil is mother of the weeds, but only step-mo- 
ther of the flowers.” 





After casting a glance at our own weaknesses, how eager- 
ly does our pm Fe aa itself with deploring the infirm- 
ities of our frien 


A certain man Sous that one of his Boys knows nothing, 
and pal ether does. The question is, which knows the 








A garrulous fop, who had annoyed by his frivolous re- 
marks his partner in the ball-room, among other empty. 
things asked whether “ ehe had ever had her ears pierced?" 
“ No,” was the reply, “ but I've often had them bored /" 





When the Parliament began to coin money, an eld eav- 
alier, looking on one of the new pieces, read this on one 
side, “God be with us; on the other, ‘The Common- 
wealth of England."—* I see,” said he, ‘God and she 
Commonwealth are on different sides.” 





Nicera Convypncem.—“' Pose I shoet ballet tree deal- 
board wid him pistol, what else I make beside rouad 
hole? Gibhimup? Why, I make a riddle” 





Foursieut.—Lady Margaret asked semebody fer a pret- 
ty pattern for a night-cap.—* Well,” said the person, 
“what signifies the pattern of « uight-cap?"— “Oh! 
child,” said she, ‘‘ but you kmow, im case of fire!” 





AFFRAY IN BOSTON. 


WE publish on page 788, from a sketch by a person 
who was present, a picture of the riet which took 
place on December 3, in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
on the occasion of the attempt of Garrison, Red- 
path, Sanborn, Douglass, and other abolitionists 
to celebrate the anniversary of the exeeutien ef 
John Brown. No sooner had the abolitionists ap- 
peared in the hall than a number of citizens of 
Boston proceeded to organize the meeting. This 
was resisted by the abolitionists and a scuffle en- 
sued; but the Union men carried their point, and 
— the meeting by electing Mr. Fay chair- 
man. A calm speech was delivered by Mr. Fay, 
in spite of frequent interruptions by F red Douglass, 
and the following resolutions were put and carried : 

** Whereas, That it is fitting upon the occasion of the 








anniversary of the execution of John Brown for his pirat- 
ical and bloody attempt to create an insurreciion among 
the slaves of zinia, for the people of this Commonwealth 
to assemble, and to express thcir horror of the man and ef 


the ’ Prine iples which led to the foray; therefore it is 

tesolved, 1. That no virtuous and law-abiding citizen 
of this Commonwealth ought to countenance, sympathize 
with or hold communion with, any man who believes that 
John Brown and his aiders and abettora in that nefarieus 
enterprise were rigit in any sense of that word. 

“2. That the present perilous juncture in our political 
affairs, in which our existence as a nation is imperiled, 
requires of every citizen who loves his country to come 
forward and to express his sense of the velve of tb lr 





alike important to the free labor of the N lave 
labor of the South, and to the inte rests commerce, manu- 
factures, and agriculture of the worl 

“3. That we tender to our — ren in Virginia our 


i¢ they have mani- 
vless attack 


warmest thanks for the conservatis 
fested, notwithstanding the nu; 


made upon them by John Brown eting 
if not with the connivance, at least with the sympathy of a 
few fanatics of the Northern States, and that we hope they 





in eppe ry the fanaticizm 
r to subvert the Constitution 





will still continue to ai 
which is even bow attempiing 





“4. That the? f thic city have eu ed too long 
in allowing irrespor e ind t al cor 
gocnes of « vad iption hol tblie meetings & i 

ht t ic peace end m rend went be sabron’. The 

t e Which i li- t e are rd 
ter eforward be summa rily abated 


py of theee resolutions be sent to each of 
d in the call for this meetinz.” 





After the passage of the resolutions, speeches 
were made by Fred Douglass and others, and the 
meeting ended in the expulsion from the hall of 
the abolitionists and negroes by sheer force, 
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EXPULSION OF NEGROES AND ABOLITIONISTS FROM ‘TREMON'! 


TEMPLE, BUSTUN, MASSACHUSETTS, ON DECEMBER 3, 1860.—[Sre Pace 787.) 


Weg Ap 


ating 


DEPARTURE OF THE SI. LOUIS BRIGADE FOR KANSAS, NOVEMBER 26, 1860.—[SEE Pace 790.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


My state of mind regarding the pilfering from 


which IT had been so unexpectedly exonerated, 
did not impel me to frank disclosure ; but T hope 
it had some dregs of good at the bottom of it. 
Ido not recall that I felt any tenderness of 
to Mrs. Joe when the 
But 


conscience in reference 
fear of being found out was lifted off me. 











his back to the kitchen fire to draw the damp 
out, which was not calculated to inspire confi- 
dence. 

This was all I heard that night before my sis- 
ter clutched me, as a slumberous offense to the 
company’s eyesight, and assisted me up to bed 
with such a strong hand that I seemed to have 
twenty boots on, and to be dangling them all 
against the edges of the stairs. My state of 
mind, as I have described it, began before I was 
up in the morning, and lasted long after the 


| subject had died out, and had ceased to be men- 


tioned saving on exceptional occasions. 


- i 


CHAPTER VII. 


Art the time when I stood in the church-yard, 
reading the family tombstones, I had just enough 
learning to be able to spell them out. My con- 
struction even of their simple meaning was not 
very correct, ‘‘for I read ‘‘ wife of the Above” 
as a complimentary reference to my father’s ex- 
altation to a better world; and if any one of my 
déceased relations had been referred to as ‘‘ Be- 


| low,” I have no doubt [ should have formed the 


I loved Joe—perhaps for no better reason in | 


those early days than because the dear fellow 
let me love him—and, as to him, my inner self 
was not so easily composed. It was much upon 
my mind (particularly when I first saw him 
looking about for his file) that I ought to tell 
Joe the whole truth. Yet I did not, and for the 
reason that I mistrusted that if I did he would 
think me worse than I was. The fear of losing 
Joe's confidence and of thenceforth sitting in 
the chimney corner at night staring drearily at 
my forever lost companion and friend, tied up 
my I morbidly represented to myself 
that if Jo> knew it, I never afterward could see 
him at the fireside fecling his fair whisker, with- 
out thinking that he was meditating on it. That 
if Joe knew it, I never afterward could see him 
glance, however casually, at yesterday's meat or 
pudding when it came on to-day’s table, with- 
out thinking that he was debating whether I had 
been in the pantry. That if Joe knew it, and 
at any subsequent period of our joint domestic 
life remarked that his beer was flat or thick, the 
conviction that he suspected Tar in it would 
bring a rush of blood to my face. In a word, I 
was too cowardly to do what I knew to be right, 
as I had been too cowardly to avoid doing what 
I knew to be wrong. I had had no intercourse 
with people at that time, and I imitated none of 
the host of people who act in this manner; quite 
an untaught genius, I made the discovery of the 
line of.action for myself. 

As I was sleepy before we were far away from 
the prison-ship, Joe took me on his back again 
and carried me home. He must have had a 
tiresome journey of it, for Mr. Wopsle, being 
knocked up, was in such a very bad temper that 
if the Church had been thrown open he proba- 
bly would have excommunicated the whole ex- 
pedition, beginning with Joe and myself. In 
his simple lay capacity he simply persisted in 
sitting down in the damp to such an insane ex- 
tent that, when his coat was taken off to be 
dried at the kitchen fire, the circumstantial evi- 
dence on his trowsers would have hanged him if 
it had been a capital offense. 

By that time I was staggering on the kitchen 
floor like a little drunkard, through having been 
newly set upon my feet, and through having been 
fast asleep, and through waking in the heat and 
lights and roise of tongues. As I came to my- 
self (with the aid of a heavy thump between the 
shoulders, and the restorative exclamation 
‘“*Yah! Was there ever such a boy as this!” 
from my sister) I found Joe telling them about 
the convict’s confession, and all the visitors sug- 
gesting different ways by which he had got into 
the pantry. Mr. Pumblechook made out, after 
carefully surveying the premises, that he had 
first got upon the roof of the forge, and had then 
got upon the roof of the house, and had then let 
himself down the kitchen chimney by a rope 
made of his bedding cut into strips; and as Mr. 
Pumblechook was very positive and drove his 
own chaise-cart—over every body—it was 
that it must be so. Mr. Wopsle, indeed, wildly 
cried out ‘* No!” with the feeble malice of a tired 
man; but as he had notheory, and no coat on, 
he was unanimously set at naught—not to men- 


tongue. 


tion his smoking hard behind, as he stood with | 





worst opinions of that member of the family. 
Neither were my notions of the theological po- 
sitions to which my Catechism bound me at all 
accurate, for I have a lively remembrance that 
I supposed my declaration that I was to “ walk 
in the same all the days of my life” laid me un- 
der an obligation always to go through the vil- 
lage from our house in one particular direction, 
and never to vary it by turning down by the 
wheelwright’s or up by the mill. 

When I was old enough I was to be appren- 
ticed to Joe, and until I could assume that dig- 
nity I was not to be what Mrs. Joe called ‘* Pom- 
peved,” or pampered. Therefore, I was not 
only odd-boy about the forge, but if any neigh- 
bor happened to want an extra boy to frighten 
birds, or pick up stones, or do any such job, I 
was favored with the employment; but in order 
that our superior position might not be compro- 
mised thereby, a money-box was kept on the 
kitchen mantle-shelf, into which it was publicly 
made known that all my earnings were dropped. 
I have an impression that they were to be con- 
tributed eventually toward the liquidation of the 
National Debt, but I know I had no hope of any 
personal participation in the treasure. 

Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt kept an evening 
school in the village; that is to say, she was an 
ancient woman of limited means and unlimited 
infirmity, who used to go to sleep from six to 
seven every evening, in the society of youth who 
paid three-pence per week each for the improv- 
ing opportunity of seeing her do it. She rented 
a three-roomed cottage, and Mr. Wopsle had 
the room up-stairs, where we students used to 
overhear him reading aloud in a most dignified 
and terrific manner, and occasionally bumping 
on the ceiling. There was a fiction that Mr. 
Wopsle ‘‘examined” the scholars once a quar- 
ter. What he did on those occasions was to 
turn up his cuffs, stick up his hair, and give us 
Mark Antony’s oration over the body of Cxsar. 
This was always followed by Collins's Ode on 
the Passions, wherein I particularly venerated 
Mr. Wopsle as Fear, whistling to keep his cour- 
age up. It was not with me then, as it was in 
later life, when I fell into the society of the Pas- 
sions, and compared them with Collins and 
Wopsle, rather to the disadvantage of both gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt, besides keeping this 
Educational Institution, kept—in the same room 
—a little general shop. She had no idea what 
stock she had, or what the price of any thing in 
it was; but there was a little greasy memoran- 
dum book kept in a drawer, which served as a 
Catalogue of Prices, and by this oracle Biddy 
arranged all the shop transactions. Biddy was 
Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt’s grand-daughter; I 
confess myself quite unequal to the working out 
of the problem what relation she was to Mr. 
Wopsle. She was an orphan like myself; like 
me, too, had been brought up by hand. She 
was most noticeable, I thought, in respect of her 
extremities ; for her hair always wanted brush- 
ing, her hands always wanted washing, and her 
shoes always wanted mending and pulling up at 
heel. This description must be received, how- 
ever, with a week-day limitation. On Sundays 
she went to church elaborated. 

Much of my unassisted self, and more by the 
help of Biddy than of Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt, 
I struggled through the alphabet as if it had 
been a bramble-bush; getting considerably wor- 
ried and scratched by every letter. After that 
I fell among those thieves, the nine figures, who 
seemed every evening to do something new to 
disguise themselves and baffle recognition. But 
at last I began, in a purblind groping way, to 
read, write, and cipher, on the very smallest scale. 

One night I was sitting in the chimney cor- 
ner with my slate, expending great efforts on the 
production of a letter to Joe. I think it must 
have been a full year after our hunt upon the 
marshes, for it was a long time after, and it was 
winter and a hard frost. With an alphabet on 
the hearth at my feet for reference, I contrived 
in an hour or two to print and smear this epis- 
tle : 

“mI peEr JO i opE U rk xrWitE wELt i 
orE i sHAt soN B naBe lL 4 2 reeDexr U JO 
AN THEN wE suOrt 8B gO GLOpp AN wEn i M 
PrENetD 2 v JO woT varX an BLEVE ME 
nF xn PiP.” 

There was no indispensable necessity for my 
communicating with Joe by letter, inasmuch as 
he sat beside me and we were alone. But I dé¢- 
livered this written communication (slate and 
all) with my own hand, and Joe received it as a 
miracle of erudition. 

“TI say, Pip, old chap!” cried Joe, opening 
his blue eyes wide, “what a scholar you are! 
An’t you?” 





| if it had been all right. 





‘*T should like to be,” said I, glancing at the 
slate as he held it, with a misgiving that the 
writing was rather hilly. 

‘* Why, here’s a J,” said Joe, ‘‘and a O equal 
to anythink! Here’s a J and a VO, Pip, and a 
J-O, Joe.” 

I had never heard Joe read aloud to any 
greater extent than this monosyllable, and I had 
observed at church last Sunday when I accident- 
ally held our Prayer-Book upside down, that it 
seemed to suit his convenience quite as well as 
Wishing to embrace 
the present occasion of finding out whether in 
teaching Joe I should have to begin quite at the 
beginning, I said, ‘‘Ah! But read the rest, 
Joe.” 

“The rest, eh, Pip?” said Joe, looking at it 
with a slowly searching eyc, ‘‘ One, two, three. 


Why, here's three Js and three Os, and three | 


J-O, Joes in it, Pip!” 

I leaned over Joe, and, with the aid of my 
forefinger, read him the whole letter. 

‘* Astonishing !” said Joe, when I had finished. 
**You aRE a scholar.” 

- “How do you spell Gargery, Joe?” I asked 
him, with a modest patronage. 

“TI don’t spell it at all,” said Joe. 

‘**But supposing you did ?” 

**Tt can’t be supposed,” said Joe. 
oncommon fond of reading, too.” 

** Are you, Joe?” 

“*On-common. Give me,” said Joe, ‘‘a good 
book, or a ood newspaper, and sit me down 
afore a good fire, and I ask no better. Lord!” 
he continued, after rubbing his knees a little, 
‘““when you do come to a J and a O, and says 
you, ‘ Here, at last, is a J-O, Joe,’ how interest- 
ing reading is!” 

I derived from this that Joe’s education, 
steam, was yet in its infancy. Pursuing 
subject, I inquired: 

** Didn't you ever go to school, Joe, when 
were as little as me ?”’ 

“No, Pip.” 

‘*Why didn’t you ever go to school, Joe, when 
you were as little as me 7?” 

‘‘Well, Pip,” said Joe, taking up the poker 
and settling himself to his usual occupation 
when he was thoughtful, of slowly raking the 
fire between the lower bars, ‘I'll tell you. My 
futher, Pip, he were given to drink, and when 
he were overtook with drink he hammered away 
at my mother most onmerciful. It were a’most 
the only hammering he did, indeed, 'xcepting at 
myself. And he hammered at me with a wigor 
only to be equaled by the wigor with which he 
didn’t hammer at his anwil.—You’'re a listening 
and understanding, Pip?” 

** Yes, Joe.” 

‘**Consequence—my mother and me we ran 
away from my father several times; and then 
my mother she’d go out to work, and she'd say, 
‘ Joe,’ she'd say, ‘now, please God, you shall 
have some schooling, child,’ and she'd put me 
to school. But my father were that good in his 
hart that he couldn’t abear to be without us. 
So he’d come with a most tremenjous crowd 
and make such a row at the doors of the houses 
where we was, that they used to be obligated to 
have no more to do with us and to give us up to 
him. And then he took us home and hammered 
us. Which you see, Pip,” said Joe, pausing in 
his meditative raking of the fire, and looking at 
me, “ were a drawback on my learning.” 

‘*Certainly, poor Joe!” 

“‘Though mind you, Pip,” said Joe, with a 
judicial touch or two of the poker on the top 
bar, ‘‘ rendering unto all their doo, and main- 
taining equal justice betwixt man and man, my 
father were that good in his hart, don’t you 
see ?” 

I didn’t see; but I didn’t say so. 

** Well!” Joe pursued, ‘‘ somebody must keep 
the pot a biling, Pip, or the pot won't bile, don’t 
you know ?” 

I saw that, and 
said so. 

** Consequence — 
my father didn’t 
make objections to 
my going to work; 
so I went to work at 
my present calling, 
which were his too, 
if he would have fol- 
lowed it, and I work- 
ed tolerable hard, I 
assure you, Pip. In 
time I were able to 
keep him, and I kep 
him till he went off 
in a purple leptic fit. 
And it were my in- 
tentions to have had 
put upon his tomb- 
stone that Whatsum- 
eer the foilings on 
his part, Remember 
reader he were that 
good in his hart.” 

Joe recited this 
couplet with such 
manifest pride and 
careful _ perspicuity 
that I asked him if 
he had made it him- 
self ? 

“‘T made it,” said 
Joe, ‘‘my own self. 
I made it in a mo- 
ment. It was like 
striking out a horse- 
shoe complete in a 
single blow. I nev- 
er Was so much sur- 
prised in all my life 
—couldn't credit my 
own ed—to tell you 
the truth, hardly be- 


‘But I'm 


like 


the 


you 








“AT SUCH TIMES AS YOUR SISTER 


| tenance expressive of s 


lieved it was my own ed. As TI was saying, Pip, 
it were my intentions to have had it cut ovey 
him; but poetry costs money, cut it how you 
will, small or large, and it were not done. Ne¢ 
to mention bearers, all the money that could hg 
spared were wanted for my mother. She wers 
in poor elth, and quite broke. She weren't lon; 
of following, poor soul, and her share of peaca 
come round at last.” 

Joe’s blue eyes turned a little watery: he 
rubbed, first one of them, and then the othe}, 
in a most uncongenial and uncomfortable mana 
ner, with the round knob on the top of the pokei, 

**It were but lonesome then,” said Joe, ** lin 
ing here alone, and I got acquainted with youz 
Now, Pip,” Joe looked firmly at me, 44 
if he knew I was not going to agree with hip, 
‘your sister is a fine figure of a woman.”’ 

I could not help looking at the fire, in an o- 
vious state of doubt. 

‘* Whatever family opinions, or whatever tho 
world’s opinions, on that subject may be, Pig, 
your sister is’’—Joe tapped the top bar with th» 
poker after every word fullowing—“ a—fineee 
tigure—of—a—woman !” 

I could think of nothing better to say the 
**T am glad you think so, Joe.” 

‘*So am I,” returned Joe, catching me uf, 
**T am glad I think so, Pip. A litile rednem, 
or a little matter of Bone, here or there, whe s 
does it signify to Me?” 

I sagaciously observed, if it didn’t signify #> 
him, to whom did it signify ? 

**Certainly!” assented Joe, “That’s i 
You're right, old chap! When I got acquainte? 
with your sister, it were the talk how she wag 
bringing you up by hand. Very kind of her toc, 
all the folks said, and I said, along with all the 
folks. As to you,” Joe pursued, with a coun- 
ing something very 
nasty indeed: “if you could have been aware 
how small and flabby and mean you was, dear 
me, you'd have formed the most contemptible 
opinions of yourself!” 

Not exactly relishing this, I said, ‘‘ Never 
mind me, Joe.” 

‘**But I did mind you, Pip,” he returned, with 
tender simplicity. ‘‘When I offered to-your 
sister to keep company, and to be asked in 
church at such times as she was willing and 
ready to come to the forge, I said to her, ‘ And 
bring the poor little child. God bless the poor 
little child,’ I said to your sister, ‘ there's room 
for him at the forge !” 

I broke out crying and begging pardon, and 
hugged Joe round the neck; who dropped the 
poker to hug me, and to say, ‘* Ever the best of 
friends; an’t us, Pip? e 


sister. 


Don't cry, old chap! 

When this little interruption was over, Joe 
resumed: 

‘* Well, you see, Pip, and here we are! That's 
about where it lights; here we are! Now, when 
you take me in hand in my learning, Pip (and 
I tell you beforehand I am awful dull, most aw- 
ful dull), Mrs. Joe mustn't see too much cf what 
we're up to. It must be done, as I may say, on 
the sly. And why on the sly? Ill tell you 
why, Pip.” 

He had taken up the poker again; without 
which, I doubt if he could have proceeded in his 
demonstration. 

‘** Your sister is given to government.” 

**Given to government, Joe?” Iwas startled, 
for I had some shadowy idea (and I am afraid I 
must add, hope) that Joe had divorced her in fa- 
vor of the Lords of the Admiralty, or Treasury. 

‘*Given to government,” said Joe. ‘ Which 
I meantersay the government of you and my- 
self.” P 

“OR y" 

‘And she an’t over partial to having scholars 
on the premises,” Joe continued, ‘‘and in par- 
tikler would not be over partial to my being a 
scholar, for fear as I might rise. Like a sort of 
rebel, don’t you see ?” 


IS ON THE RAM-PAGE, PIP.” 
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I was going to retort with an inquiry, and had 
got as far as ‘‘ Why—” when Joe stopped me. 

** Stay a bit. I know what you're a going to 
gay, Pip: stay a bit! I don’t deny that your 
sister comes the Mo-gul over us, now and again. 
I don’t deny that she do throw us falls, and that 
she do drop down upon us heavy. At such times 
as your sister is on the Ram-page, Pip,” Joe sank 
his voice to a whisper and glanced at the door, 
‘candor compels fur to admit that she is a 
Buster.” 

Joe pronounced this word as if it began with 
at least twelve capital Bs. 

‘*Why don’t I rise? That were your obser- 
vation when I broke it off, Pip?” 

‘*Yes, Joe.” 

‘* Well,” said Joe, passing the poker into his 
left hand, that he might feel his whisker; and I 
had no hope of him when he took to that placid 
occupation; ‘‘your sister’s a master-mind. A 
master-mind.” 

“What's that?” I asked, in some hope of 
bringing him to a stand. - But Joe was readier 
with his definition than I had expected, and 
completely stopped me by arguing circularly and 
answering with a fixed look, *‘ Her.” 

‘* And I an’t a master-ntind,” Joe resumed, 
when he had unfixed his look, and got back to 
his whisker. ‘* And last of all, Pip—and this I 
want to say very serous to you, old chap—I see 
so much in my poor mother of a woman drudg- 
ing, and slaving, and breaking her honest heart, 
and never getting no peace in her mortal days, 
that I’m dead afecrd of going wrong in the way 
of not doing what’s right by a woman, and I'd 
fur rather of the two go wrong the t’other way, 
and be a little ill-conwenienced myself. I wish 
it was only me that got put out, Pip; I wish 
there warn’t no Tickler for you, old chap; I wish 
I could take it all on myself; but this is the up- 
and-down-and-straight on it, Pip, and I hope 
you'll overlook short-comings.” 

Young as I was, I believe that I dated a new 
admiration of Joc from that night. We were 
equals afterward, as we had been before; but 
afterward at quiet times, when [ sat looking at 
Joe and thinking about him, | had a new senga- 
tion of feeling conscious that I was looking up 
to Joe in my heart. 

** However,” said Joe, rising to replenish the 
fire, ‘‘here’s the Dutch-clock a working himself 
up to being equal to striking Eight of 'em, and 
she’s not come home yet! I hope Uncle Pum- 
blechook’s mare mayn’t have set a forefoot on a 
piece o’ ice, and gone down.” 

Mrs. Joe made occasional trips with Uncle 
Pumblechook on market days, to assist him in 
buying such household stufts and goods as re- 
quired a woman’s judgment; Uncle Pumble- 
chook being a bachelor and reposing no confi- 
dences in his domestic servant. ‘This was mark- 
et-day, and Mrs. Joe was out on one of these 
expeditions, 

Joe made the fire and swept the hearth, and 
then we went out to listen for the chaise-cart. 
It was a dry, cold night, and the wind blew keen- 
ly, and the frost was white and hard. A man 
would die to-night of lying out on the marshes, 
I thought; and then I looked at the stars, and 
considered how awful it would be for a man to 
turn his face up to them as he froze to death, 
and see no help or pity in the whole glittering 
multitude, 

. “Here comes the mare,” said Joe, ‘‘ ringing 
like bells !’” 

The sound of her iron shoes upon the hard 
read was qyite musical, as she came along at a 
much brisker trot than usual. We got a chair 
eut ready for Mrs. Joe’s alighting, and stirred 
up the fire that they might see a bright window, 
and took a final survey of the kitchen that no- 
thing might be out of its place. When we had 
eompleted these preparations they drove up, 
wrapped te the eyes. Mrs. Joe was soon land- 
ed, and Uncle Pumblechook was soon down cov- 
ering the mare with a cloth, and we were soon 
all in the kitchen, carrying so much cold air in 
with us that it seemed to drive all the heat out 
of the fire. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Joe, unwrapping herself 
with haste and excitement, and throwing her 
bonnet back on her shoulders where it hung by 
the strings, ‘‘if this boy an’t grateful this night, 
he never will be !” 

“T looked as grateful as any boy possibly 
could who was wholly uninformed why he ought 
to assume that expression, 

‘*Tt’s only to be hoped,” said my sister, ‘‘ that 
he won’t be Pompeyed. But I have my fears.” 

‘*She an’t in that line, mum,” said Mr. Pum- 
blechook. ‘* She knows better.” 

She? I looked at Joe, making the motion 
with my lips and eyebrows, ‘‘ She?” Joe looked 

, at me, making the motion with Ais lips and eye- 
brows, “She?” My sister eatching him in the 
act, he drew the back of his hand across his nose 
with his usual conciliatory air on such occasions, 
and looked at her. 

‘* Well?” said my sister in her snappish way. 
‘*Ts the house a-fire?” 

—‘Which some fndividual,” Joe politely 
hinted, “mentioned—she.” 

‘* And she is a she, I ?” said my sis- 
ter. ‘* Unless you ‘call Havisham a he. 
And I doubt if even you'll go so far as that.” 

. “Miss Havisham, up town ?” said Joe. 

‘Is there any Miss Havisham down town?” 
returned my.sister. ‘She wants this boy to go 
and play there. And of course he’s going. 

“And he had better play there,” said my sister, 

shaking her head at me as an encouragement to 

a extremely light and sportive, ‘‘or I'll work 
im.” 

1 had heard of Miss Havisham up town— 
every body for miles round had heard of Miss 
Havisham up town—as an immensely rich-and 
grim old lady, who lived in a large and dismal 
house barricaded against robbers, and who led a 
bfe of seclusion. 





‘Well to be sure!” said Joe, astounded. “I 
wonder how she come to know Pip !” 

** Noodle!” cried my sister. ‘ Who said she 
knew him?” 

—‘“ Which some individual,” Joe again po- 
litely hinted, ‘‘mentioned that she wanted him 
to go and play there.” 

** And couldn’t she ask Uncle Pumblechook 
if he knew of a boy to go and play there? Isn’t 
it just barely possible that Uncle Pumblechook 
may be a tenant of hers, and that he may some- 
times—we won't say quarterly or half-yearly, for 
that would be requiring too much of you—but 
sometimes—go there to pay his rent? And 
couldn’t she then ask Uncle Pumblechook if he 
knew of a boy to go and play there? And 
couldn’t Uncle Pumblechook, being always con- 
siderate and thoughtful for us—though you may 
not think it, Joseph,” in a tone of the deepest re- 
proach, as if he were the most callous of neph- 
ews, ‘‘then mention this boy, standing Prancing 
here”—which I solemnly declare I was not do- 
ing—‘‘that I have for ever been a willing slave 
to?” 

‘*Good again!” cried Uncle Pumblechook. 
“Well put! Prettily pointed! Good indeed! 
Now Joseph, you know the case.” 

‘*No, Joseph,” said my sister, still in a re- 
proachful manner, while Joe apologetically drew 
the back of his hand across and across his nose, 
** you do not yet-—though you may not think it 
—know the case. You may consider that you 
do, but you do not, Joseph. For -you do not 
know that Uncle Pumblechook, being sensible 
that for any thing we can tell this boy’s fortune 
may be made by his going to Miss Havisham’s, 
has offered to take him into town to-night in his 
own chaise-cart, and to keep him to-night, and 
to take him with his own hands to Miss Havis- 
ham’s to-morrow morning. And Lor-a-mussy 
me!’’ cried my sister, casting off her bonnet in 
sudden desperation, ‘‘here I stand talking to 
mere Mooncalfs, with Uncle Pumblechook wait- 
ing, and the mare catching cold at the door, and 
the boy grimed with crock and dirt from the hair 
of his head to the sole of his foot !’’ 

With that she pounced upon me, like an eagle 
on a lamb, and my face was forced into wooden 
bowls in sinks, and my head was put under taps 
of water-butts, and I was soaped, and kneaded, 
and toweled, and thumped, and harrowed, and 
rasped, until I really was quite beside myself. 
(I may here remark that I conceive myself to be 
better acquainted than any living authority with 
the ridgy effect of a wedding-ring, passing un- 
sympathetically over the human countenance.) 

When my ablutions were completed, I was 
put into clean linen of the stiffest character, like 
a young penitent into sackcloth, and was tfussed 
up in my tightest and fearfulest suit. I was 
then delivered over to Mr. Pumblechook, who 
formally received me as if he were the Sheriff, 
and who let off upon me the speech which I 
knew he had been dying to make all along: 
** Boy, be forever grateful to all friends, but es- 
pecially to them which brought you up by 
hand!” 

**Good-by, Joe!” 

‘God bless you, Pip, old chap!” 

Thad never parted from him before, and what 
with my feelings and what with soap-suds I 
could at first see no stars from the chaise-cart. 
But they twinkled out one by one, without 
throwing any light on the questions why on 
earth I was going to play at Miss Havisham’s, 
and what on earth I was expected to play at. 





DEPARTURE OF THE ST. LOUIS 
BRIGADE FOR KANSAS. 


WE engrave on page 788, from a sketch oblig- 
ingly furnished us by a correspondent, the depart- 
ure of the St. Louis Brigade for the Kansas front- 
ier,on 25th November. The Brigade was ordered 
out in consequence of the Montgomery —- 
and time being pressing, the march began en - 
day morning. The St. Louis Democrat thus de- 
scribes the scene : 


y 
at Chestnut and Sixth streets; while the anxious mem- 
regimental were almost compelled to ride 
over the throngs that every where impeded them, 

‘*The Brigade line at last formed in complete and fine 
order on Sixth Street, under Brigadier-General Frost and 
his aids, in accordance with programme. Not only were 
the streets completely j d with spectators, but win- 
dows, awnings, and sometimes the roofs of houses, 
were filled with eager lookers-on. The sight was well 

seeing. The troops showed surprisingly strong in 
numbers, and in full fatigue dress, laden with the travel- 
ing accoutrements of war, presented an unusual and rath- 


er unique appearance.” 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 
Ox Monday, December 3, the United 8 
met at Washington, being the second session 
tixth Con At noon the Senate wag called to order 





Before the question was put, lots were drawn for seats, and 
the House adjourned. 

On Tuesday, December 3, in the Senate, the President's 
Message was read, A strong secession speech was made 
by Senator Clingman, who was followed by Senator Crit- 
tenden with a strong appeal for the Union. The usual 


number ef copies of the Message were ordered te be print- 





of, «8 Oe \ae House, the Mes- 


sage was read, and Mr. Sherman nio««.. ite reference to 
the Committee of the Whole. Mi. +. e.:/ moved the ref- 
erence of that part which refers to the perilous condition 
of the country to a Cominittiee ct one from eac!. Stuie. 
Various amendments were suggested by Messrs M‘Cler- 
nand, She-man, Morris, and othera, but were wiihdrawa. 
Messré. Singleion of Mississippi, Jones of Georgia, Haw- 
kins of Florida, and Ciopton and Moore of Alabama, Je- 
clined to vote, as their States were, in their opinion, al- 
ready out of the Union. The resolution then passed by 
a to . am tried to eee a resolution de- 
claring the Union ual; but an adjournment was 
moved and carried. — = 

On Wednesday, December 5, in the Senate, Senator 
Powell, of Kentucky, moved that so much of the Presi- 
dent's Message as relates to the domestic troubles of the 
country be referred to a Select Committee. ‘The motion 
was laid over under the rule. Senator Green, of Missouri, 
introluced a resolution for the establishment of an armed 
police in the border slave and free States, for the main- 
tenance of general peace, the prevention of the invasion 
of one State by citizens of another, and for the efficient 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Law. It was made the 
special order for Monday. - Senator Hale, of New Hamp- 
shire, then opened debate on the impending crisis in the 
affairs of the country, and was followed by Senators Iver- 
son, of Georgia, Wigfall, of Texas, Saulsbury, of Dela- 
ware, and others.——In the House, the Homestead Bill, 
and the Military Academy and Invalid Pension Appropri- 
ation bills, were without debate. After referring 
the various branches of the President's Message to appro- 
priate standing committees the House adjourned. 

On Thursday, December 6, in the Senate, Senator La- 
tham presented a memorial in favor of a daily overland 
mail. Senator Powell introduced a resolution that so much 
of the President's Message as relates to the present agitated 
and distracted condition of the country, and the grievances 
of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, be referred 
to a special committee of thirteen members, and that said 
committee be instructed to inquire whether any additional 
legislation than already within the sphere of federal au- 
thority and duty will be necessary for the protection and 
security of the property of the United States; if so, to re- 
port by bill; and that the said committee be also instructed 
to consider and report whether it is deemed expedient to 
propose an i t or ts to the Constitution 
of the United States, so as to insure a prompt and full pro- 
tection to the rights and property of citizens of every State 
and Territory, and insure the equality of the States, and 
insure the equal rights of the citizens aforesaid under the 
federal Constitution. Laid over for the present.——In the 
House, Mr. Morris of Pennsyivania gave notice that on 
Monday he would introduce a resolution declaring the 
Union perpetual. A bill was reported by Mr. Cobb, con- 
struing the meaning of the words minimum price of the 
public lands; passed. The Speaker announced the follow- 
ing aa the special committee undér Mr, Boteler’s resolu- 
tion: 














States. Names. Politics. 
Alabama....... George 8. Liouston, Democrat. 
Arkansas ...... Albert Rust, Democrat. 
Connecticut .... Orris 5. Ferry, Republican, 
California ...... John C. Burch, Democrat. 
Delaware ...... William G. Whitley, Democrat. 
Florida ........ George 8. Hawkins, Democrat. 
Georgia ........ Peter E. Love, Democrat. 


--- Wm. N. Dunn, Republican. 

-+. William Kellogg, Kepublican. 

.» Samuel R. Curtis, Republican. 
Kentucky ......Fraocis M. Bristow, Southern Opposit'n. 
Louisiana ...... Miles Taylor, Democrat. 

. Chas, F. Adams, Republican. 

. Reuben Davis, Democrat, 


Indiana.. 
Illinois .. 








. Freeman H. Morse, Republican. 
Michigan. . William A. Howard, Republican. 
Missouri ....... John 8. Phelps, Democrat. 
Maryland ...... 11. Winter Davis, Southern Opposition. 
Minnesota..... . William Windon, Republican, 
New York...... James Humphrey, Republican. 
New Jersey..... John N. L. Stratton, Republican. 


New Hampshire. Mason W. Tappan, Republican. 

North Carolina... Warren Winslow, Democrat. 

Ohio, .cccccccee Thomas Corwin, Republican (chairman). 
OUOROR <ccccees Lansing Stout, Democrat. 
Pennsylvania .. Jas. H. Campbell, Republican. 

Rhode Island .., Christopher Robinson, Republican, 
South Carolina.. Wm. W. Boyce, Democrat. 


Tennessee...... Thoa, A. R. Nelson, Southern Opposition. 
WR. coesecces A. J. Hamilton, Democrat. 

Vermont ....... Justin 8. Morrill, Republican, 

Virginia ....... John 8. Millson, Democrat. 
Wisconsin...... Cad. C. Washburn, Republican. 


Mr. Hawkins, of Florida, begged to be excused. A strong 
appeal was made to him by Mr. John Cochrane, of New 

ork, and pending the appeal, on motion of Mr, Millson, 
of Virginia, the House adjourned. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Hon. James Buchanan, President of the United States, 
says, in his Message, that the sectional interference of the 
North with Southern institutions has at last led te its nat- 





Law. these are not repealed, the South will be 

in revolut The President on to say 
that the Union being in its nature perpei no State en- 
joys a right of under the Constitution. He 
adds, however, that every State enjoys the right of revolu- 
tion. to execute the laws, but at 
present, in South C. he can not perform that duty, 


it had the power it would be unwise to exert it. The 
President then makes a warm appeal to the patriotism of 
the South to forbear in the purpose of Disu and rec- 
ommends an amendment of the Constitution. This ex- 
planatory amendment might be confined to the final set- 
tlement of the true construction of the Constitution on 
three special poinis : 

1. An express recognition of the right of property in 
slaves in the States where it now exists or may hereafter 
exist. © 

2. The duty of protecting this right in all the common 
Territories throughout their territorial existence, and until 
they shall be admitted as States into the Union, with or 
without slavery, as their constitutions may prescribe. 

38. A like recognition of the right of the master to have 
his slave, who has escaped from one State to another, re- 
stored and “delivered up” to him, and of the validity of 
the Fugitive Slave Law enacted for this purpose, together 
with a declaration that all State laws impairing or defeat- 
ing this right are violations of the Constitution, and are 
consequently null and void. 

Passing to our foreign relations, the President ebserves 
that our relations with Great Britain are friendly; the 
Clayton-Bulwer dispute and the right of search question 
have both been settled, and the San Juan question is un- 
der discussion. France is also friendly, and has admitted 
that a native of France, naturalized in the United States, 
can not be seized in France for military service. After a 
reference to the Amistad claim, which is still unsettled, 
the President reiterates his argument in favor of the pur- 


tiafact, 


recommendation that the Pacific Railroad be built, that 
a new tariff be passed substituting specific for ad valorem 
duties, that Cornelius Vanderbiit be compensated for car- 
rying the mail without a contract, and that the people of 
[kansas be relieved {rom the present famine. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 


Hon. Howell Cobb, Secretary of the Treasury, reports 
that on 30th June, 1553, the public debt amounted to 
$44,910,077, including $19,754,500 of Trearury notes; on 
30th June, 1959, the public debt amounted to $55,754,699, 
including $15,153,661 of Treasury notes; on 30th June, 
156), the public debt amounted to $64,769,708, including 
$19,690,500 of ‘Treasury notes. Since then some Treasury 
notes have matured, and have piobably been paid; but 
to raixe the money to do vo the Government has roid 
$10,000,000 of 5 per cents, at a fraction over par. The 
buyers of $8,901,000 of this $10,000,000 have peid up 
either in full or in part; the takers of the remaining 
$1,099,000 are delinquent, and decline to take up their 
stock. The Secretary applies to Congress for power to 
have the stock sold ior their account. By January 1, over 
a million and a quarter will be required to pay the interest 
on the public debt; and between this and then large sums 
will be required to pay the expenses of Congress, and to 
redeem over five millions ¥ maturing Treasury notes. 
The Committee of Ways and Means in Congress, foresee- 
ing no euch revulsion as the one which has now overtaken 
us, reported, last session, a bill authorizing the issue of 
$21,000,000 of 5 per cents to redeem these Treasury notes, 
and provide for the expected deficiency of revenue. Of 
these, as we said, the t disposed, on the 22d of 
October ult., of $10,000,000, The Secretary now asks Con- 
gress to repeal the act so far as the remaining $11,000,000 
are concerned, and to authorize him to reissue Treasury 
notes on the best terms he can. He proposes, in order to 
give a higher rank to these Treasury notes, that the pub- 
lic lands ehall be pledged for their repayment. The entire 
expenditure for the year 1959-'60 was $59,848,474, includ- 
ing $4,446,009 post-office deficiency of the previous year. 
The Secretary estimates that the expense of the twe suc- 
ceeding years may be within $60,000,000 a year. The es- 
timated revenue for these two years are $63,348,006 for 
1860-61, and $64,250,000 for 1961-"62. This, however, is 
irrespective of the present revulsion, which cripples trade, 
diminixhes importation, and reduces the Government rev- 
enue. The following tables will show the Expenditures 
and the Revenue from Customs for the past ten years: 








Years. Expenditures. PP nll 
185158... 20.20 $46,712,608 $47,839,326 
185253. 54,577,061 58,931,865 
1853-6 75,473,119 64,224,190 
1854 66,164,775 58,0 6,794 
1855-56..... 72,726,341 64,022,864 
ne on, re ee 71,274,587 63,875,505 
185753 (new tariff) 82,062,186 41,780,620 
BRI. ovcsicncasaes 83 678,642 49,789,620 
ee ay 66 346,2 53,187,195 
1860-61 (estimated)... .. 61,500,000 56,119,831 





The following is the budget for the past and the current 
years: 


ene, Seer F, BED. «0 ccccacccesecese $4,359,275 
Cnc cccnseesdeccesanetcosscosens 53,187,195 
NY nik nnacwennietanecaneih 1,778,555 
Treasury notes and loans .............. 20,775,200 
ES a ae - 1,011,084 
SETAE ate $51,091,809 
Expenditures, $77,462,102, as follows: 
Civil, foreign intercourse, etc..... somebie $27,969,871 
Interior Department 
War Department....... 
Navy Department...... 
BUD GE ccccccscceces 
Total 





Balance in the Treasury, June 30, 1860.. $3,629,207 
For the first quarter of fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1860, the receipts were ...... 16,719,790 
Estimated for the remaining three quar- 






Miscelianeous......... : = 750,000 
Loan authorized June 22,'60 21,000,000 


REPORT OF THE SHCRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


Isaae Toucey, Secretary of the Navy, reports that 
the commission of naval officers appointed to examine the 
sailing vessels of the United States navy recommend the 


The suppression of the African slave-trade is prosecuted 
with vigor; during the year 12 slavers have been seized, 
and 3119 Africans liberated. 


fan, h Brooklyn, 
atoga, St. is, Pocahontas, Preble, Pawnee, Mohawk, 
Water Witch, Wyandot, Crusader, and Falmouth, The 
Brazil squadron, under the command of Flag-officer Joshua 
jisted of the Congress, Seminole, Dol- 


R. Sands, has consi 
phia, Pe ridge, and Pulaski. The Mediterra- 


under the command of Flag-officer J. 
B. Montgomery, s the J ° 
St. Mary's, Vandalia, Merrimac, Wyo- 
ming, Ne , and Warren. The 


CG A, 





chase of Cuba. Our relations with China are y; 
the Chinese have paid an indemnity of $700,000 for Amer- 
ican claims, and the parties injured are being oft. 
The Treaty of Tien-tsin is faithfully carried out by the 
Chinese. The treaty with Japan has been ratified. With 
Mexico our relations are very complicated; treaties are 
before the Senate for ratification which may improve them. 
But the condition of that republie is very dish ing. 
Peace has been re-established in Kansas and Utah. The 
expenses of Government are being reduced; but the in- 
come is falling off, and the debt is increasing. [Details 
of the finances will be found in the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury.) The African Slave-trade has been sup- 
pressed; within the year no slave has been imported in:e 
the United States. The President concludes with the 








tenant Gillis’s progress on the report of the asironomical 
expedition to Chili, and to Lieutenant Brookes's surveys of 
the coast of Japan, ete. The expenditures for the naval 
service, during the year ending June 30, 1860, were 
$11,675,222, a decrease of about $3,000,000 from the pre- 
ceding year. For the current year the estimates are 
$11,716,755; for the year following, $11,400,129. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Hon. J. Thompson, Secret of the Interior, reports 
that during the year ending 30th June last, and the quar- 
ter ending 30th ber last, 16,385,361 acres were pro- 
claimed for sale, 9,649,471 surveyed, and 12,060,053 sold. 
The Secretary approves the present land system, After 
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to some local matters, he alludes to the contro- 
versy with Great Britain respecting lands in Washington 
Territory claimed by the Inte Hudson's Bay Company, 
and recommends a final survey and settlement. The In- 
dians have generally been at peace with us, with the ex- 
ception of the Snakes and the Kiowas, The colonization 
system has proved a failure. The number of United 
Biatcs pensioners is new 11,284, drawing $1,001,018 from 
Government annually. During the year, 5633 patents 
were inued, and S41 caveats fied The eemeus progresses 
sati-factorily, and the returns -uow the usual imereace in 
popiation and wealth. M ans should be taken to ascer- 
tain the amount of dome-tic trade between the States. 
Legislation is neede 1 to obviate the expemee and inhuman- 
ity now involved in the exeeution of the present laws 
agninst the slave-trade ; it is diffieult, however, to suggest 
a chang: in consequence of the prejudice existing among 
the people on the subject. Allusion is made to the non- 
representation of the District of Columbia in Congress, and 
to the necessity for new court accommodations and a new 
jail. The Fort Kearney, South Pass, and Honey Lake 
Wagon-road is a The eurveys of the bound- 
aries between the U States and Texas, and California 
are progressing satisfactorily. 
REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

Hon. J. Holt, Postmaster-General, reports that, on 30th 
June last, there were in this country 8502 mail routes, al- 
together 594 miles long; that the annual transpcrta- 
tion of mails was 74,724,776 miles, at a cost of $8,808,710 
—being a decrease from the year previeus of 9 per cent. in 
transportation and 7 per cent. in cost. The number of 
post-offices in the United States is 28,498, a decrease of 41 
from the year previous. The following statement shows 
the revenue, expenditure, and dificiency of the Postal 
Department for the last eight years: 


Yea Expenditures Revenues. Deficiencies 

1853..... $7,982,755 53 «$5,940,724 70 $047.03) 89 
| ee 8,577,424 12 6,955,536 22 1,621,837 90 
18%5..... 9,968,342 29 7,342,156 13 2,626,206 16 
SENS... ws 10,417,563 18 7,620,871 66 2,787,046 52 
eee 11,507,670 16 8,053,951 76 3,453,718 40 
1858..... 12,721,636 56 8, 36,792 86 4,5)}4.843 70 
1859 14,964,493 33 7,968,484 07 6,996,009 26 
Bee cces 14,874,772 89 9,218,067 40 5,655,705 49 
1861..... 15,665,135 9,676,711 00 B5OS8 424 OF 
1562..... 14,955,535 23 10,385,934 60 4,568,600 63 


The aggregate amount of postace on United States and 
European mails last year was $! ,376,402, rather more than 
half of which was taken by the Cunard line. With the 
Pacific States we have no line which has a mail contract; 
Commodore Vanderbilt carries the mails under a promi-e 
from the President to recommend that Congress reimburse 
him. The custom of notifying by the Postal Department 
parties who post unpaid letters has now ceased. The 
penny post has gone into operation; but in Philadelphia 
the Department is involved in a lawsuit with a private 
carrier, who has obtained 2 aes in his favor in a 

imary Court; and in smal] towns the rate of pay al- 

wed—one cent—is too small to reward the carrier. =. 

1@ 


additional security, and tempts knaves. [eference is 
made to the defalcation of Isaac V. Fowler, amounting to 
$170,947, and to the suit ding against his bondsmen ; 
to the necessity for a uniform rate of five cents for ship 
letters, and ten cents for letters te Cuba and Mexico; to 
the purchase of land for Post-offices at New York aad Phil- 
adelphia, and to other minor matters. 


THE LEGISLATURE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


This Legislature has declared it inexpedient to fill the 
vacancies in the United States Senate. The House has 
-ed a bill authorizing the Governor to call into rervice 
0,000 volunteers. Mr Marshall said the State had 582 
infantry companies, 50 cavalry, 18 artillery, and 62 rifle 
companies, making 121 battalions, 56 regiments, 14 bri¢- 
ades, and five divisions. Mr. M*iowan said the total 
military force was 65,000. The election of delegates to the 
Convention has taken place. 

A bill was submitted on 7th, in the Legislature, provid- 
ing holidays to be observed thereafter in the State on June 
28, the anniversary of the battle of Fort Moultrie, Good 
Friday, Christmas, January 1, Thanksgiving and Fast 
Days, omitting the Fourth of July. 

THE LEGISLATURE OF GKORGIA. 

In the Legislature of Georgia the bill authorizing the 
suspension of specie payments by the Banks has passed 
over the Governor's veto. Kesolutions declaring Georgia 
out of the Union were lost in the House. Resolutions 
ealling for a Convention of the Southern States were also 
lost. Georgia will probably act alone. 

Mr. Fulton, of Columbia, offered resolutions in the Toure 
en 7th, requesting the Congressmen from Gcorgia to pro- 
pose te the Congress of the United States the appointment 
ef Commissioners on the part of the North and the South. 
whese duty it shall be to provide for a peaceable disrolu- 
tion of the Union, and an equitable distribution cf the 
property between the two sections. 


THE LEGISLATURE OF MISSISSIPPI. 


The Mississippi Legislature adjourned on the 8%h ult. 
The Convention bills, the secession resolutions, and the 
bill a the Government to appoint omers 
te co-operate with the slaveholding States, were passed 
Sa The Stay law and Non-Importation Slave 

ated. The election is fixed for the 90th, and 
the Convention meets on the 7th of January. In a great 
Hon. Mr. Lamar advocated and 


THE CONVENTION IN TEXAS. 


A Committee of citizens of Texas petitioned Gevernor 
Houston to convene the The Governor re- 


spon 
could not eall the Legislature ry 
of the citizens of the State peti 


THE CONVENTIONS IN ALABAMA AND FLORIDA. 
A dispatch, dated Montgomery, December 4, says: *‘ The 


disunion movement is steadily but quiet! progressing in 
Alabama. One half of the counties will send secession 


States and those who are in favor of separate State action. 
The latter will be largely in the majority.” 

A dispatch, dated ‘lallah , Florida, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 1, says: “The Florida Legish imously pase- 
ed the Convention Bill. It meets on the 3d of January.” 


HOW SOUTH CAROLINA IS TO SECEDE. 


The Herald correspondent says: ‘I learn from a gen- 
tleman who arrived to-day from South Carolina that a cer- 
tain of dignity moderation will characterize the 
action of that State in seceding from the Union, which he 
believes she will surely do. That State will send a com- 

issi to Washington to consult with the President. 
The latter wil, not receive such commissioner, who will 
then appeal to Congress, announce the grievances of his 
State, and the terms upon which South Carolina proposes 
to go out. The commissioner will then await the action 
of both Houses. The gentleman from whom I learn the 
above assures me that the Legislature of South Carclina 
is about SS between passing a bill fixing an 
early day on which to secede, and a bill leaving the time 
of secession subject to the action of other States,” 


SENATOR MASON FOR DISUNION, 
In a letter which has been published, Senator Mason 











says: 

** The disruption of the Federal Union, thus imminent, 
er, I should more properly say, actual, is a great and preg- 
nant event ; and in considering, therefore, how it may be- 
come the Convention of Virginia to act, we must look to 
that event as a material, if not a controlling, element in 

deliberations. In the first place, it may, and most prob- 








ably will, foree upon the Federal 
ment between it and the several States of the question of 


is 

made between the states and the 

‘ederal power, which will be ‘prescuted io the Virginia 

Convention in limine, One thing is very clear—Virginia 

(mo more than any other Southern State) will not be pas- 

sive should any attempt be made, by force, to reduce euch 
State or Siates to subjection. 

“In the next place, it is to my mind equally clear, 
should one of the States separate from the Union on this 
slavery question, the disruption will uece-sarily carry with 
it the like separation of all those slaveholuing State- who-e 
destiny it is te continue such; unless, under a returning 
senre of right and justice in the Northern mind, all may 
remain on such securities for the future as will establich 
this great social interest in the exclusive charge of those to 
whom it pertain.” 

SENATOR HUNTER FOR SECESSION. 

Senator Hunter has lately written a letter advoeating 
the right of secession, and declaring his belief that, unless 
new ties are at once given by the North to the 

interest, all the Cotton-growing States will leave 
the Union. He then naturally proceeds to inquire with 
which of the fragments Virginia will go, and on this wost 
interesting subject he expresses hime-elf as follows: 

“T have not the shadow of a doubt as to what ought to 
be the course of Virginia and the other Southern Border 
States. If they unite with other Slave States, they would 
confederate as equals, and with those whose population was 

nogeneous, and whose intere-ts were identified with 
their own. If they united with the North under such cir- 
cumatances, they would constitute a helpless minority in an 
association with States whose population was not homoge- 
neous with theirs, and whose interet« woul! be considered 
as different and hostile. They would be treated as infe- 
riors by the dominant majority, snd consicered as having 
acquiesced in that position by the choice which they had 
made. In the Southern Confederacy, they would find an 
outlet for their surplus pepalat’on of slaves, not only in 
these co-States, but in whatever territory might be ac- 
quired by that Union. Under that Government, too, thry 
would find effectual protection for their property and in: ti- 
tutions. In the other Confederacy, their slave population 
would, indeed, be ‘ penned in,’ and ‘localized’ within their 
own borders.” 

MR. GUTHRIE AGAINST DISUNION, 

In a speech lately delivered by Mr. Guthrie of Kentucky, 
he said: “Lincoln was elected according to the constitu- 
tional forms by a sectional minority, because they wire 
united and we were divided, and shall we then pull down 
this glorious fabric? Rather let us say to the North, * Re- 
trace your steps ;' and to the South, ‘Stay your hand- 
the remedy for your grievances is in and not ou 
Union." If the North will mind its own business, : 
South attend to its own concerns, we of the Middle States 
we will make an appeal, and rive up and stand between 
them, and have the laws respected, and we say to our 
Southern brethren, let there be no ill blood; stay your 
hands, we have a grest stake in this Union and thi 
stitution. We have marched together under the «ts 
stripes, the flag of Union, and we will ever march under 
one flag. To the sundering of States, and war, and mur- 
dering, and plundering of each other, is the feast we are 
invited to—so we say to the North, retrace your steps; 
arise, you men of conservatiem, and put down fanaticiem 
North and South. What we do let us do calmly, coolly, 
and deliberately, and Ict our action be harmonious and 

tent.” 
HON, ALEC STEPHENS AGAINST DISUNION. 

Mr. Stephens has written « letter in which he says: “If 
the worst comes to the worst, as it may, and our S.ate has 
to quit the Union, it is of the utmost importance that all 
our people should be united cordially in thi- course. This, 
I feel confident, can only be effecied on the line of policy 
lindicated. But candor compel« me to say that I am not 
without hopes that our righi« may be maintained, and our 
wrongs be redressed, in the Union. If this can be done, 
it is my earnest wish. I think, also, that it is the wich 
of a majority of our people. If, after making an effort, we 
shall fail, then all our people will be united in making or 
adopting the last resort—the ultima ratio requm. 

* Even in tharcase I should look with great apprehen- 
sion as tothe ultimate result. When thie Union is dis- 
severed, if of necessity it must be, I see at present but lit- 
tle prospect of good government afterward. At the North, 
I feel confident, anarchy will soon ensue. And whether 
we shall be better off at the South will depend upon many 
things that J am not now sati=fied that we have any as- 
surance of. Revolutions are much easier started than con- 
trolled, and the men who begin them, even for the best 
purposes and objects, seldem end them." 

THE REPUBLICANS OPPOSED TO A COMPROMISE. 

A dispatch to the Herald, dated Washington, Decem- 
ber 4, says: 

“The Republican Senators caucused yesterday, and 
were unanimous against making any compromise what- 
ever with men or States who are in the act of violating the 
Constitution and laws of their country. They aseert that 








push forward the public busi- 
ness, and do all they ean to aid the President of the Unit- 
in the laws of the ceuntry wherever er 





and that he did not indorse them. 
“To-day the Senators, euch as Sew- 
ard, Fessenden, Tram’ Chandler, and Wilkinson, held 


a a ae oe united and unbesitating in pro- 
neuncing the t's Message a weak, namby-pamby 
Paper, unworthy such a man at such a time.” 

THE CROTON WATER STOPPED. 

A serious aceident has oceurred to the pipes which sup- 

ly the Croton water to the city. About 11 o'clock, on 

ednesday night, the two large mains in the Fifth Av- 
enue were broken by the enormous weight of materials 
piled upon them in ing and paving the avenue, and 
by the time the Chief Engineer of the Croton Department 
reached the spot, at 12} o'clock, all the water in the lower 
reservoir was exhausted. The damage was repaired by 
Saturday. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 

It is now certain that the seven Presidential Electors 
chosen on the Pacific elope have voted, with one hundred 
and seventy-three of those chosen this side of the Rocky 
Mountains, for Lincoln and Hamlin. The general result 
may be succinctly summed up as follows: 

FOR LINCOLN AND HAMLIN. | BRECKINRIDGE AND LANE. 











California ..........+. 4) Alabama 9 
Connecticut .......... 6; Arkansas 4 
Tilimols...ccccccccrece 11 | Delaware. 3 
Indiana..........++++ BB | BRSTEER ccccccccscecce 3 
BOWB...ccccccccccccces 4 | Georgia .........2200. 10 
Maine ......-..0000s 8 | Louisiana ............ 6 
Maseachusetts 13 | Maryland ............ e 
i 2 6 | Mississippi . 7 
4) North Carolina 10 
& | South Carolina .... .. s 
x PER secncccswanss 4 
— 
citi tonseansens 28 peeenenits o 
QHOGER. wccccccccccece 8 BELL AND EVERETT. 
Pennsylvania......... 27 | Kentucky..........+ 
Rhode Island ... 4 | Tennessee. . 
Vermont ..... 5 | Virginia ....... 
WEEEER. . c 00000000 _5 Total 
Tetal. . 190 . 
DOUGLAS AND JOHNSON. 
New Jersey.......0000 8 
Pe o 9 
Total...... 12 








RECAPITULATION,—ELECTORAL VOTES. 





For Lincoln and Hamlin ............ PTTTTTT TTT Ty - 180 

For Breckinridge and Lane 72 

For Bel! 04 Fverrt?..... 89 

FO Datagits. ccccccccccccccccs 12 

Whole Electoral vote ........cccccccccce 803 

Lincoln's majority over all ...........cccccccescees 57 
CONSERVATIVE BANQUET AT RICHMOND, VIR- 


GINITA, 

A dispatch dated Richmond, Virginia, December 6, says: 

** According te previous annouuc ment, the Union men 
of Richmond gave the bell and Everett electors a grand 
dinner at the Kxchange Hoet.l and Ballard Houwe last 
bight. Many speeches were mace, expressing ecnserva- 
tive Union sentiments, and opposing acccs-ion from exist- 
ing causes; but declaring that should aggressions or overt 
acts be committed, then they would shoulder their toma- 
hawks, hatchets, and muskets in defense of their rights. 
It was one of the grandest jollifications that has taken 
place on any similar occasion. ‘The jubilee lasted till four 
o'clock this morning. 

** At the banquet strong speeches were made in favor of 
the Union, and generally favoring a Convention of the 
border States. Mr. Botts opposed the right of secession, 
and advocated force; if the laws could not be upheld with- 
out. This view was opposed by two speakers.” 

NEGRO INSURRECTION IN KENTUCKY, 

A dispatch dated Lebanon, Kentucky, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 1, says: “Intelligence just received from Columbia, 
Kentucky, states that fifteen negroes and one white man, 
their leader, have been hung by the citizens of Burksville, 
for attempting to create an in-urrection. No further par- 
ticulars have yet come to hand.” 





APPALLING MURDER, 

One of the most appalling and horrille murders that 
evcr was enacted occurred in this city on Friday morning, 
at No. 22 Last Twelfth Street, The victim, an old widow 
lady, named Sarah Shancks, who kept a fancy goods and 
millinery store at the above num! r, was found dead in 
her bedroom, at the rear of the store, with her throat cut 
from ear io ear, and hor head and face mashed to a jelly 
almost. Robbery seems to have been the motive for the 
commission of the shocking murder, jndging from the ran- 
sackel condition of the apartments. The police have thus 
far been unable to ferret out the assassin, but it is hoped 
that some clew will be afforded to the perpeirator before 
many days. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE EMPRESS IN SCOTLAND. 

We take from the Fdinburgh Zimes of Wednesday, 
November 21, the following: **Yesterday morning the 
Empress Eugenie and suite paid a virit to the Abbey of 
Melrose, and the house and grounds of Abbotsford. Like 
all the previous movements of Her Imperial Majesty, hur 
journey to Melroxe was kept strictly secret, so much £0 
that, when ehe was seen to drive to the station, a large 
number of persons ran io the Glavpow side of the gencral 
terminus, in the expectation that Her Majesty was ut 
to take her departure for Ilamilton Palace. The Imperial 
party traveled in a firet-class carriage by the ordinary 
passenger-train, leaving Edinburgh at 11.05 a.m., and re 
turning in the same private manner about six o'clock. 
At all the stations on the homeward journey, howevcr, 
larze numbers had collected to see Her Majesty, who was 
every where greeted with loud cheers, Having paid a 
visit to the far-famed and interesting ruin, Melro-e Abbey, 
round which the L-mpress was conducted by the usual 
garrulous guide, te party drove to Ablot-ford. In the 
grounds of the house, rendered clastic by the residence 
of Sir Walter Scott, Her Majesty lingered a considerable 
time, and was then taken through the houre of the great 
novelist, the library, the armor, the personal relics of Scott, 
and the many curiosities of the place being pointed out by 
the persons in charge. After a drive along a portion of 
the banks of the Tweed, the Imperial party returned to 
Edinburgh, where Her Majesty was eagerly greeted, and 
perhaps somewhat rudely surrounded, by a large concouree, 
which the railway officials had in vain tried to prevent 
from crowding the station platform. The time of Her 
Majesty's departure from Edinburgh is not yet made 
known ; but it is expected she will to-day visit the Duchess 
of Buccleuch at Dalkeith Palace, and to-morrow (Thursday) 
leave Douglas Hotel for Hamilton Palace.” 

THK FINANCIAL SITUATION, 

The financial situation underwent an important change 
on the 21-t, an arrangement having been con<ummated by 
which the Bank of England lends £2,000,000 sterling in 
gold to the Bank of France, on security of a deposit of sil 
ver to an equal amount. The arrangement hae caused a 
great buoyancy of funds, and advance in conls ef } @ { 
@ cent. 

The Times City Article hopes the arrangement will 
terminate the prevailing uncertainties of the money mark- 
et, and lead te an early reduction of the Bank rate ef di 
count. 












A NICE POINT OF LAW. 

The Irish papers report a case which was tried last 
week in the Queen's Bench, and whieh brouglit to light 
some incidents of a singularly strange character. ‘The 
facts are thus briefly stated: 

** In the year 1811 Terence Burns, the son of a widow 
in Enniskillen, ran away from a person in that town to 
whom he had been apprenticed to learn the business of a 
carpenter, and enlisted in the 48th Regiment for a period 
of seven years, Shortly afterward the ment was or- 
dered out to Sydney, and proceeded to the Cove of Cork, 
to embark for that distant colony. Two days after sai'. 
ing a young woman of considerable personal attracti:: 6, 
named Margaret Lynch, who, up to that time, had ie- 
mained concealed in the transport, was discovered ou 
board, and declared that she had followed her sweet- 
heart Terence. The fact was made known to the Captain 
of the ship and the officers of the regiment, and it was 
determined that the devotion of the fair Pegry, as she 
was called, should not be unrewarded. A ceremony of 
marriage between Terence and Margaret was gone through 
without delay in the presence of the Colonel of the regi- 
ment and the officers, the commander of the transport 
officiating in the absence of a chaplain, and the happy 
pair lived together as man and wife during the four 
months which the voyage occupied. A young officer 
who was present at the ceremony, Captain (afterward 
Major) Druit, and who acted on the occasion as clerk— 
reading the responses from a Prayer-book—now becomes 
achief actor in the strange, eventful story. On the ar- 
rival of the regiment at Sydney the frail and faithiess 
Peggy deserted Terence, and transferred her allegiance 
to the gallant Captain, with whom she lived until her 
death, in the year 1542. Major Druit survived her only 
three months, and died possessed of considerable proper- 
ty in Australia and three houses in Earl Street, Dubiin, 
the subject of the action. He sold out when the regi- 
ment was ordered to India, some years after their arrival 
in Sydney, and continued to reside until his decease in 
the colony. Terence Burns returned to Iveland in 1815, 
when his period of service had expired, and about the 
year 1830 married Eliza Mangan, who is now his widow. 
He died in 1847, leaving four children surviving, In the 
year 18.5 Major Druit and Margaret Lynch or Burns 
(which she was in point of law is still a question to be 
decided) were married. Six children were born to them 
—two before the marriage and four after—of whom two 
daughters survive and two sons are dead. By the Ma- 
jor's will his children have become possessed of the Aus- 
tralian property, and the two daughters and their hus- 


, bands have brought a rejection to recover possession of 
| the three houses in Earl Street, against their father's 


brother, whe claims as heir-at-law. By coasent a ver- 
dict was entered for the defendant, subject to be turned 
into a verdict for the plaintiffs, should the Court here- 
after hold that the marriage on board the ship was not 
valid. If it was valid, the marriage of 1825, in the life- 
time of Burns, becomes void, and the issue of that mar- 
riage can not sustain the action. The case will be argued 
next term,” 








—<—<—<$<$__. 


FRANCE, 
OFFICIAL MOVEMENTS, 


It was rumored that Count de Morny was going to ome 
on a special mission with an antograph letter from the Em- 
peror. It was also stated that Count Persigny centem- 
mpm retiring from the London Embaery, to be succeeded 

yy Count Waleweki. 


ITALY. 
THE SIKGK OF GAFTA, 

At latest dates the siege of Gacta continued. ‘The bat- 
teries of Cappucini and santa Agota had been placed in a 
position which would definitely reduce the place. The 
Piedmontese bombarded the suburbs on the 12th. The 
Nespolitans continued te fight resolutely, but the defeetion 
in the staff officers was increasing. 

Colonel Pianelli had surrendered a battelion of Chameurs 
to the Piedmontese. 

Further resistance by the Bourbon troops was paralyzed 
by the insubordination of chiefs and the confusion whieh 
prevailed. Negotiations were, however, progressing en the 
subject. 

GARIBALDI AT HOME. 


The Gazetta di Torino give: us some particulars of Gari- 
baldi’s landing in his little island home: “Garibeldi has 
arrived at Caprera. He appear: extrimely happy: in the 
first place, because he has resigned the management of 
affairs at Naples into the hands of the King gulan‘uomo; 
secondly, because he is finally free from the numberless 
petitions with which he wae pextered. Ie speaks with 
enthusiasm ot his regained treedim, and he has bem anx- 
ious to extend it even to hie three war-horses, which he 
with his own hands unsaddled and unbridied end allowed 
fr«ly to run about the country the moment he set foot on 
his own isle. So erger was the Dictator to be fre from 
thé cares of State that he with his own hands loosened the 
mooring cable of the vessel which was to waft him away 
from Naples toCaprera. He expresses, however, the great- 
est faith in the future of Italy, and in the character of King 
Victor Emanuel.” 

The Morim:n'o of Genonr relates the following curious 
anecdo‘e: ** When Garibeldi arrived at Caprira, he was 
astoni-hed to find the « » of the bland quite 
changed. Instead of the stony deeert he had left, he saw 
before him well-cultive filds and beautiful plentaticas, 
With shady groves and spacious avenues, Ii looked as ifa 
magician had been there, and struck the iland with his 
wand, bidding nature forthwith to lavieh her treaeures o8 
this chosen spot. But the General was still further eur- 
prised when, instead of his humble cottage, an elegant villa 
stood before him, on entering which the myrtery was toon 
explained—for lo! on the walls of a fine large hall there 
hung the portrait of his friend Victor Emanuel, who had 
turned his ab-eace to account in order to prepare this sa- 
price for him." 






GARIBALDI AND VENKETIA. 
aldi has issued an important address relative te 
tian campaign, and rumors are current in Paris 
concerning negotiations for the purchase of Venetic. 





GARIBALDI AT THE HOSPITALS. 


The following extracts from a private letter to the editer 
of the Meuical Tvmes and Gazette, written by a friend whe 
hac recently visited Naples, will be read with interest. The 
letter is dated Naples, September 27, and was received this 
weck: 

“A few days ago I was one of a party which went down 
to Caserta to virit the military hospital, where the wounded 
were brought after the unfortunate affair of Capua. We 
first walked in the gardens of the palace, where we were so 
fortunate as to come, accidentally, on a body of officers prac- 
ticing rifle shooting. Among these was no lee 2 personage 
than Garibaldi himeelf. As soon as he perceived us he came 
frankly forward to Mrs. W——., who had with her a large 
hamper of lemons and@ranges for the wounded. On her re- 
questing him to give orders that she might be admitted te 
the hospital, he immediately offered to ercort her thither 
himself. A few minutes afterward the people were 4 little 
astonished to see Garibaldi drive off with an Englirh lady 
and her two daughters, without any of his staff, to visit the 
hospital. I was perched on the box. After a ten minutes’ 
drive we arrived at the hoepital—a fine modern building te 
look on from without, but the wards are too emall, and the 
ventilation is bad. As to organization, there isnoue. When 
the crowd outside knew that the General was there, they 
flocked into the wards in such numbers that he ceuld hardly 
move about. It was a most affecting sight to see the ten- 
dernese with which the weather-beaten warrior a) 
Every one was visited in turn, and 
few words of consolation for each individual. He laid his 


reason given to me on my asking why the windows were not 
open, was that air toe freely was apt to cause fever 
among wounded men. Of course there was ne 


such a profound but after a few minutes Gari- 
i ordered the windows to be threwa Mr. W— 

having suggested to him the propriety of sa, Before 

leaving the wa: where there were about 

the most of them having beem sent inte 

made his secretary, who had followed each paticut 


lar’y if ring 
swered in the affirmative. ad RL Ly Oa 
the visit to the common hed, Garibaldi 


but on being questioned by Mre. W——., it was evident that 
there were many things required for their eomfert: above 
all, night attendance.” 


° 


HAVANA. 
MELANCHOLY SUICIDE, 


informed you y 

week a mulatto girl, a private slave in 
Count of Santovenia, had thrown herself from the balcony 
of the residence of the Ceunt, at the end of the Plaza de 
Armas, and thus committed suicide. I had heard she had 
been threatened to be flogged, and sent to work 
cane-field of the sugar estate, which Jed her to commit the 
fatal act. Knowing the kindliness of heart of every mem- 
ber of the family of the Count, my curiosity was exciied 


story, it is as follows: A young, poor, 
had been introduced into the fa‘nily of the Count, in the 
country, last summer, and had failen in love with a daugh- 
ter of the Countess, by whom his passion was reciprocated. 
The Count and Countess, however, refused their consent 
to the union of the young people, end the result was an 
appeal to the Captain-General. According to Spanieh law, 
a young lady having attained the age of maturity (16 or 
18, I know not which) can marry whom she pleases, and 
her parents are bound to give her « certain portion of their 
substance as her dowry. In this case, the Captain-General 
sent an eacribrnd (notary public) to the Count, who re 
ferred him to his wife, the mother of the young lady, whe 
in her turn referred him to the young lady herself, who, 
in reply to the inquiries made of her, said yes; she was 
determined to marry her affianced; thet no one on earth 
had the power nor should prevent her from fulfilling her 
intentions. The slave girl who destroyed herself was be- 
lieved to have acted as a sort of go-between the young 
people, and was consequently threatened, as be‘ore stated, 
which lod to her committing suicide, She was the lady's 
maid, I am told, of the Senorita; had from her infancy 
becn treated with great kindness, The idea of being com- 
pelled to work in the field, after she had been flogged, 
drove her frantic, and she thus was Ind to take her life by 
violence. The Count of Santovenia has thus not only lost 
a favorite slave, but is in a fair wey to also love his deugh- 
ter and that portion of her mother’s pioperty te which 
she is by law entitled,” 
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IN THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


Tis is the anniversary of a period in my life 
when in ove year I sprany from youth to full man- 
hood—from callow years to the rich experience and 
ripe fruition of older men. If incidents mark lives, 
then is mine deeply marked. 

It was the Indian Summer—fit season for that 
time which rimmed my life-about with a shining 
circlet of love. Every day that I passed in the sv- 
ciety of Leoné, every bright mourning that dawned 
warm and lustrous in the east, clasped tighter the 
bonds I wore for her, and bound closer the chain 
whose links I follow along now with pride and joy. 
These words, then, are only the testimony I bear 
to the memory of a pure, true-hearted, noble wo- 
man. I lived at her mother’s, and passed there 
the early years when all life seems spring-time, 
when birds and blossoms continually sing, contin- 
ually bloom. Away to the east the river shouted 
boisterously in its course; t¢ joined its bridegroom, 
the sea. 

T shouted too. 

Along its marge the crimson maples and the 
saffron-tinged oaks put on their royal robes, and 
waited for the wind to woo them. They laughed 
with delight at its coming, and welcomed it with 
tremulous shiverings; thea laid all thir parti- 
colored ornaments in its lap. So all nature 
wedded. The sun, coursing through the mild 
heavens, bloomed large and lustrous like a mellow 
peach ; i married the purple mountain-tops at ear- 
liest flush of day. The arrowy flights of wild-fowl 
streamed in long ranges through the air, and, with 
new companions, sought warmer climes. The 
neighbors, near and far, sent up their sons and 
daughters to the altar, and they went crimson and 
smiling away. 

Through all the changes of the year I asked my- 
self, is this to be my lot too? I asked it of the 
wind and of the river; but the wind only sighed, 
and the river only gurgled low and sadly. Unfor- 
tunately, the constant society of my lady, the 
freshness of her heart, and the sweetness of her 
nature, added to the plainnes; of her face, made a 
deep impression on me, and time strengthening 
this feeling, made me look upon marriage with her 
as the highest of all earthly destinies. The fact 
ef a temporal separation of a few months rather 
deepened than subtracted from the views I had 
formed; on the contrary, the esteem—I will be 
honest, and say love—the love I had for Leoné 
deepened, until the day of return was gladly wel- 
comed. On reaching home I found another in- 
mate; he was introduced as an “old friend.” As 
I never had the right to question Leoné as to her 
intimates and associates, I could not do so in this 
case; so, with increasing alarm, 1 stood aloof and 
looked on. This ‘‘old friend” made long visits 
and eame often. At last he went away, as I 
thought, finally. He had been intimate, but not 
tender; devoted, but not ardent. He was, in 
short, but the conventional old friend. 

As there seemed no possible impediment in the 
way, why should I not measure my strength 
against that of the old friend’s? Where he then 
was commonplace, to my mind, I became brill- 
iant; where he was spoony, I talked true senti- 

ment, always to my mind; and where he had been 
tedious and unbearable, there was I irresistible 
and making rapid headway. I do not now re- 
member that I ever struck the hand in friendship, 
after the manner of modern writers, and became 
surety with the old friend for Leoné’s regard, or 
that I made pledge or promise of any sort. He 
went upon his way in the world, and I upon mine. 
His road, I said inwardly to myself, because of his 
indifference to Leoné, lay through valleys and flat 
plains; but I, high in the conscious appreciation 
of her truth and purity, was a visitor of mount- 
ain-tops and air-piercing summits. 

I remember peculiarly the sweet smile of assent 
this lady, Leoné, gave me when I proposed, one 
evening, to read the stories of Charles Dickens 
aloud. At that encouragement we began those 
works, and never ceased our practice until they 
were ended. As the rapid days and nights sped 
away, so also flew the year and the season—so also 
went the glory of the dying, now dead, fall—until 
the genial lamp of the sun shed no more mellow- 
ness nor yet fruition upon the sombre, shrinking 
werld; until the harlequin forest shed its motley 
garb and moaned piteously for its levity. With 
the outer change there came ulso an inner one, 
The old friend left no sign or trail behind him of 
his presence, and I called the whole hope of life 
mine. If I may indulge one id!e whim for a mo- 
ment, and look back, I will say that some years in 
life are as sharply cut and delined as the face of a 
statue. Tow blank and cold the features of that 
old friend stand revealed! and oh, how warm 
and ruddy the light of the associations which dis- 
cover him! I did a fatal thing; I overrated my 
own strength, and despised that of the enemy. 
But as TI cowld not always live in anticipation of 
happiness, I fully resolved, each day, to hear from 
Leoné what disposition she would make of the 
whole lifetime that lay twisting and turning in all 
its mazy windings at her control. So I said, one 
evening when Leoné rallied my sober appearance 
(I was revolving the matter then as usual), and 
questioned me as to its cause—I said that it was 
because of the love I bore her. 

She had been sewing previously. The needle 
stopped in the seam; the thread, twisted about her 
foretinger, hung in idle loops. ‘‘ You must not say 
that,” she said, slowly, and loeking gravely but 
tenderly at me. 

* And why,” I spoke, ‘why may I not say it ?” 
(Oh, oll friend! old frien“! is your shadow near?) 

** Did you not see my old friend B——?” 

“T saw him—vyes.” 

Leoné regarded me steadfastly and earnestly a 
second, then carefully put her work aside, and took 
me by the hand—-how its touch ran from my heart 
up to my throat, and with its velvet clasp threat- 
ened to choke me! ‘Come with me,” she said; 
and I went with her. Sle went to her private 
room, and catering it, bade me follow herin. As 














x 


I crossed the sacred threshold she locked the door 
and put the key in her pocket, saying, ‘You see 
what confidence I place in you.” 

I, dumb with sorzow, amazement, and I know 
not what countless emotions, could only feebly 
smile. A fire blazed upon the hearth, and long- 
necked toilet-Lottles stood grim sentries upon the 
Aressing-table. The shadows of the fickle flames 
made fierce lunges at each other. Leoné went to 
a drawer, opened it, and took out a }i-ture of the 
old friend—such my coward heart told me it was 
before my hands clasped it. She put it into my 
hands, not with a refinement of cruelty, but with a 
sentiment of implicit faith and truth. 

“ This face”’—so my lady spoke—“‘is that of my 
destined husband. We have been long engaged, 
so long that it is a matter of course to the family, 
and we never speak of it. Have you never heard 
it?” 

“Ag I shall be one day judged,” I said, “I 
never heard of it;” and I rose to leave the room, 
** Pardon the mistake, and forget this incident.” 

Leoné came hurriedly forward. ‘‘I am my own 
mistress,” she said, “‘and my husband acknowl- 
edges it and trusts me. Before you go, and we 
part, let me tell you how high and rfoble your con- 
duct has been’’—she was so kind as to say that— 
“and what a proud and a happy thing it is for me 
to know that such an one has spoken to me as you 
have spoken.” I bowed down very low. ‘“ but, 
dear , Your mind and heart, though it may not 
forget me, will sce the justness to yourself of re- 
linquishing all hopes that may have been formed.” 
I said that I sawit. ‘You will yet be happier 
with another than you ever can be with me.” 

Leoné was older than I; but in that hour and 
from that time my age was far greater than the 
sum of thany years. I lingered a little as she said 
the last words. It was paradise which I was leav- 
ing—why might I not look back? My lady stood 
leaving with one hand upon an arm-chair. The 
fire yet burned; the blaze yet flickered: but oh! 
under the white ashes in my face what dead coals 
leaped again into flame! As the dear, pitying face 
stood there I thought the sad, silent room held no 
fairer picture in all its rich adornment than she. 
So, slowly, Iwas withdrawing; but her voice sound- 
ed and bade me stop. She came toward me, and 
the rustle of her dress was plain and bewildering 
as I, in a trance, heard her say, ‘‘ Because you 
have done me this honor, I also honor you.” And 
Leoné kissed me broad upon the forehead. 

Then I went out. 

I bear the stamp of purity upon my brow. Look, 
all men, and see the seal a pure and true-hearted 
woman has sect upon it. Now and henceforth I 
wear a tulisman against the wiles and deceiis of 
the devil. The Indian Summer yet blooms; the 
leaves still face and fall; the skies are mellow and 
serene; within the arches of the woods the nuts 
patter sofily upon the leaves; the fruits of the 
year hang red and full upon the boughs; so in the 
summer of my heart the-long, long days I spent 
with Leoné hang ripening for the autumn of my 
life. 








THE OLD HOUSE IN THE FIVE 
POINTS. 


Nor long ago there was an old house, in one of 
the most filthy and noisy streets in the Five Points, 
which had not been known to have one of its win- 
dows opened or its door unbarred for thirty years. 
The walls had become gray with shabby age, the 
glass in the window-frames had all Leen Lroken 
out, and the shutters were spattered with mud. 
Never a light shone out from it at night, never a 
step or voice was heard in it by day. If by chance 
a venturesome urchin peeped in at a keyhole, he 
shrank away, silent and chilled by the bare and 
mysterious solitude of the place. No children sat 
upon its mildewed stoop, mothers quickened their 
pace as they passed it by, and clasped their infants 
closer, for every one knew though few said that 
murder had been done within its walls, and that 
upon its floor was a stain that had never come out 
in all that time. 

In those days, nearly forty years since, I was a 
young and almost unknown lawyer, and, in fact, 
had never yet taken a brief, although a little cham- 
ber practice had been given me. I used to feel a 
little out of spirits at times on account of the slow 
progress I was making, and got into a habit of 
thinking life rather a tedious affair. Sitting one 
evening in this frame of mind, and with a sort of 
resigned air, ceunting the few dollars the day had 
Drought forth, I was startled by a low, hurried 
knock at the door, and the quick entrance of a 
young woman, closely vailed, though, as I saw after- 
ward, of considerable beauty. She seemed greatly 
agitated, and, handing her a chair, I was obliged 
to wait until the words which her trembling lips 
could hardly form became intelligible. 

‘* Sir,” said she, at length, ‘you are a lawyer; 
I saw you in the court to-day: save him, oh, save 
him from certain, miserable, shameful death!” 

I begged her to be calm, and to be more explicit. 
I had, it was true, been in court that day, and had 
seen part of a case which struck me as odd, though 
I had not thought long upon the subject. It now 
seemed that I was to be made acquainted with the 
particulars—which I condense from the young wo- 
man’s words and knowledge afterward gathered. 

Silas Thornton was a wealthy old man, living 
alone in a house in the Five Points. He was a mean 
and sordid miser, whose whole heart and soul and 
strength were centred in the love of money —a 
love that had driven out of him almost every hu- 
man feelin, and made him starve his wife, drive 
his son out of doors, rob if he could safely, grind 
the faces of the poor, craw] to the rich, and become 
hated, despised, and fearcd by every being with 
whom he had to do. I said he was alone. But an 
old woman kept his house for hin—a toothless, 
wrinkled, crouching old creature, whose bleared 
eyes seemed to have lost every spark of intelligence, 
and whose mumbling voice never formed a word 


that man could understand, But she locked all 





the doors when her master was out, ate nothing 
apparently, never bought clothes, but wore the old 
rags, was deaf and could hear no secrets, was near 
dumb and could tell none. She used to sit, cower- 
ing over the nearly cold stove, night and day, un- 
til one mizht have wondered whether the Lundle 
of rags she was was alive or dead. I spoke, too, 
of a son. He was a wild, open-hearied fellow 
enough, and as generous, doubiless, as his father 
was avaricious. Such a home was no } lace for 
him, and he had gone away years before to sea, 
leaving behind, with many tears and !over’s vows, 
a young girl—she who sat before me now. 

Upon an evening in that week the son had sud- 
denly and unexpectedly returned from sea. It was 
stated by the neighbors who saw him that he made 
his appearance in the evening, and that, after 
knocking at the door for some time, he was ad- 
mitted, only after some hesitation, by the old wo- 
man. Certainly the prospect was not very cheer- 
ing for him, as, when he had before darkened that 
portal, he had been bidden never to return. The 
engagement to the young girl was alone reason 
enough of discord in the old man’s mind, he fearing 
that he might be called upon to provide for his 
son’s household. And now he was almost obliged 


-to force himself into his father’s presence, uncertain 


whether he would not immediately be thrust forth. 
Nothing more was sail of the young man’s appear- 
ance, as the door was not seen to open again. And 
with some few speculations as to the reception the 
old miser would extend to his son, and criticisms 
upon fis roug!. and uncouth bearing, the neighbors 
went about their business, 

Next day there was a rumor that something was 
wrong in the old man’s house. Long after the hour 
when the shutter of the room where the old man 
often sat was usually opened, it remained closed. 
This in itsel’, one would think, necd have excited 
no actual alarm, but there was something so un- 
common in his halits that he was more closely 
watched than other people. There was an unde- 
fined feeling that something was wrong. None 
could tell how or why, but a sort of dread began 
to creep over people; and by the middle of the day 
quite a crowd had gathered in front of the house, 
scrutinizing the windows, and talking in whispers 
of the mi-er and his son’s return, The patrolman, 
however, would not take any steps to see if any 
thing was amiss, and so the day passed over. But 
next day the mystery became unbearable ; and, as 
we Americans do not stand upon much ceremony 
in cases of emergency, a few bold spirits burst the 
door open, and entered the house. But the bold- 
est of them walked gently, and peered anxiously 
before them, as they saw what a dreary, tomb-like 
place they had invaded. And their minds were al- 
most prepared to find, as they did, the old man 
dead on the floor in his room. 

He had been dead many hours. As he lay on 
his face, the blood from his battered head and 
gashed throat stood in congealed pools about him. 
The place was in great disorder, but there were no 
evidences of any struggle. He had evidently been 
struck down where he sat, and then the murder 
completed as he lay insensible. His keys were in 
his pockets, and upon his desk a cash-box lay un- 
touched, as were also many articles of value stowed 
away in strong boxes. Upon the floor was a heavy 
and formidable walking-staff, its head smeared 
with blood and hair. Where was the old woman? 
She was found in the kitchen, in her old attitude— 
nor did she utter a word when questioned. And 
where was the son? He was not in the house; 
but the stick was the same that a score of people 
had seen in his hand when he knocked at his fa- 
ther’s door not many hours before ! 

Police regulations were not so perfect in New 
York in those days as they are now, but it was not 
long before the son was captured, He was found 
walking with his sweet-heart on the Battery—then 
a beautiful place—and both were locked up. He 
struggled hard at first; but she begged him not to 
drive the officers to use force, and he submitted, 
saying that they should pay for detaining him. 
But his free heart sank when he was told of the 
charge, and of the evidence furnished by the club 
and his visit to his father, as well as by the notori- 
ously bad terms on which they had lived. When, 
too, left for the night in darkness, the full reality 
of his danger rose before his mind, and he was 
cowed. The girl had been set free—there was no 
need to shut her up in prison—-but with the first 
blush of morning she was back, begging to be let 
in to him to take whose life was to kill her. Next 
day the young man was committed for trial, as was 
inevitable, and it was upon the evening of that 
day that his sweet-heart came to me, as I have al- 
ready described. 

These being the facts, I saw that they present- 
ed much difficulty. Whether the young man was 
guilty or not, none but One above knew—unless 
indeed the wretched piece of humanity who lived 
with the murdered man could tell any thing, or 
knew any thing to tell. Perhaps the worst cir- 
cumstance in the case was that a man who lived 
next door heard loud voices about an hour after 
the son had been let into the house. One voice 
was that of the old man, the other that of the pris- 
oner, who seemed to speak as if highly exasper- 
ated. The sound had ceased suddenly, and soon 
afterward the back door was opened, as he knew by 
the sound, and he heard heavy steps passing down 
the passage leading thence into another street. 

Reader, I honestly told the weeping girl that the 
evidence looked black, and that, though I would 
do my best for her lover, I feared the worst. For 
the present she must leave me; I would collect my 
thoughts. 

I sat in my room hour after hour, revolving this 
strange deed in my mind; but the longer I thought 
the more I feared that, though the murder was 
most likely unpremeditated, it might have been 
the result of passion called forth by the sense of 
old wrongs and present harshness. At last, how- 
ever, I decided upon my plan of action, and pro- 
ceeded to carry it out forthwith. 

In the first place, I visited the prisoner. Al- 
though my youthful faith in the science of physi- 





egnomy had been much shaken by many cases in 
which innocent faces had given the lie to black 
hearts which had brought youth and age together 
side by side in the courts which I frequented, [ was 
anxious to study the face and manner of this youth. 
I wished to beveve him innocent. I should work 
all the Letter, perhaps; and if his face seemed ruf- 


lg ° 
| fianly or treacherous, | should certeinly work none 


the less heartily, for it was my first c:imiual ¢ 

He was sitting down as I entered, but rose immedi- 
ately. and, stepping forward promptly, offered Lis 
hand frankly, like a man. I took it as pron.ptly ; 
the action seemed to show that no stain of blood 
was upon it. And as I remarked the cheerful 
though serious manner in which he spoke of his 
position, and the broken voice in which he hoped 
God would be good to him for his poor Mary’s sake, 
I found my eyes becoming dim, and felt a rising 
choke in my throat. 

His story was this. As I knew before, he had 
just returned from seven years at sea. Money he 
had acquired, and did not intend to ask his father 
forany. His sole object, as he said, was to make 
peace ; and if he could not gain a hearty consent 
to his long-postponed marriage, at least to know 
that it had become a matter of little interest to the 
old man. Absence, too, had obliterated or soften- 
ed down much of the asperity with which he had 
left home ; like many others, when he fell among 
strangers he had yearned for the bare, comfortless 
home of his young days. Trying to blame him- 
self and to excuse his father for much that had 
passed between them, he turned his steps toward 
the old house, with something like love for his 
parent stirring in his heart. He knocked at the 
door, timidly at first, and then long and loudly. 
At last a slow, shuffling step came along the echo- 
inz passage, and lock after lock and bolt after bolt 
being slowly unfastened, the well-remembered face 
of the old woman peered forth from the still chain- 
ed door. 

‘*T want to see my father,” said he. 

And the old woman, locking the door upon him, 
again shuffled back with his message. Thrice was 
it disregarded, and thrice the son begged to be let 
in; and at last he was conducted into the prison- 
like room of his father. The old man did not raise 
his eves from his account-book for some time. At 
last, slowly closing the book, putting his spectacles 
carefully into their case, and thrusting both hands 
into his pockets, he suddenly wheeled round in his 
chair, and in his harshest tones demanded what the 
young man wanted. 

“ Nothing,” was the reply. 

“Then why come here?” was the loving re- 
sponse. 

“I thought you might like to see your son,” was 
the answer to this greeting. 

‘*No, I would that I should never see your face 
again. Go!” said his father. 

The young man tried long and earnestly to soft- 
en his father’s heart toward him, but to no purpose, 
Old Thornton only grew exasperated, and began to 
shout and swear at his son as if possessed. 

‘“* Be off! travel! You're like your mother, with 
her baby face and spaniel’s whining! Travel, I 
say! or I'll beat this book about your head, old as 
Iam!” 

And so the son saw that his home was never to 
be reopened to him, his father never to be a parent 
to him, and he turned to go. 

“ Father,” said he, as he stood for the last time 
upon the threshold, “ You think I come for money 
—I know you love it—but I donot. Shall I come 
again to-morrow ?” 

“ Look here !” said Silas, with a quiet grin, ‘I 
hate you—I hated your mother—I hate every body 
—and I leve gold; it’s the only friend a man has. 
If you say you don’t covet ft, you lie! I'll keep 
it till I die, and then, if old Madge is alive, she 
shall have it all; if she's dead, I'll bury it twenty 
yards deep, if these old hands can do the job.” 

Young Thornton left the room without another 
word. As he did so, he was surprised to see that 
old Madge hadbeen listening ; but she seemed so 
mummy-like that he did not think of it. She was 
80 insensible to his voice that she would not open 
the front-door for him, and he departed by the 
back-door, as he had done hundreds of times when 
a boy. And that was all my client knew of the 
last days of Silas Thornton, as he pretested to me 
with tears in his eyes, and, I thought, trath in ev- 
ery tone and Jook. 

I bade the prisoner be of good cheer, though my 
heart misgave me as I thought of the difficulties 
with which he was surrounded; and I left him. 
The first step was to secure the old woman ; that 
had already been done, and she was safe in the 
Honse of Detention. The next was to see her, 
which I at once proceeded todo. To my surprise, 
she presented a very different appearance from that 
which she had worn on the preliminary trial of the 
day before. Then she was insensible to sound or 
look ; now she seemed vivacious, and eager almost 
to converse on the dreadful subject. After some 
general observations, she asked where Master Hen- 
ry (the prisoner) was? I told her. 

“ Did my master make a will ?” said she. 

“ Not that I know of,” said I; ‘‘ but you should 
know all about that.” 

And I put into my face a look of confidential 
friendship. . 

“ Ay, true, true, true,” she absently returned. 
‘¢ But”—and she became again alive, and careful- 
ly watched my face—‘ you seem to know some- 
thing about it ?” 

“ Well,” said I, ‘I don’t tell all I know at Jirst. 
You are a lucky woman, Madge.” 

Oh! what a change in her face then! 

‘*That’s so! ‘Lucky, lucky, lucky Madge!’ I 
say to myself, night and day, night and day. 
Good forme. Ah, ha! I knew it would come to 
this, and it has. I haven't studied it over so, long 
for nothing. Good, good, good for old Madge! 
She’s lucky ; and, stranger, she’s clever too. D’ye 
mind that ?” 

I did mind that, and I told her so, but with a 
smile of approval that made me blush as I put it 
On. 
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“Yes,” whispered she, with a chuckle between 
the words, ‘‘/'m his heir. Look here, Mister Law- 
yer! You're young and fond of ;leasure, ain't 
you? / was once. Weill, I shall want a z 
lawyer, fonl of pleasure, and poor—l'ye mark 
me? poor—in a few days. Ila, ha! 
Thornton’s buried, and that cub of a son of his 
hung, come to me, lawyer—I shall want you. 
D’ye mind me? I shull be rich; you are poor, 
poor—young men always are—it’s only old men 
and women that get ric li. But be sure and wait” 
—and the old hag thrust her wrinkled face cluse to 
mine—“‘ wait till old Thornton’s buried, and his 
cub of a son hung.” 

This strange talk startled me much, for it might 
be the raving of madness or the babbling of age. 
She ceased talking, however, after this outburst, 
nor could I obtain a particle of evidence exculpat- 
ing the son. The only thing I could get out of 
her was either vacant looks, or a hideous grin, and 
a gesture of secrecy, or a whisper to “ wait.” 

Silas Thornton was buried, and the preparations 
for trying whether his son should be hung came 
on swiftly. I had not a particle more evidence 
to offer. The old woman had again relapsed into 
silence, and would not speak toa soul, Nothing 
could be brought forward in the prisoner's favor, 
while against him stood the damning facts of the 
stick, the ill-will, the quarrel, and the apparently 
secret exit from the house. And so the trial came 
on. 

I pass over the many agenizing interviews be- 
tween the prisoner and the young girl. Why de- 
scribe them? The walls of every prison cell have 
at times given back dull echoes of father’s, mo- 
ther’s, lover's, or sister's grief, poured out before 
loved but lost ones, the secrets of whose hearts are 
known but to Him who is the searcher of hearts. 
Ah! there is many a fountain of love opened by 
the stroke of misfortune, which would have proved 
a well-spring of life if unsealed earlier, and while 
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the young and untried spirit was Llin king 
for the promised land. 

And so the trial came on. 

It was a fair day, and the solemn aspect of the 


court seemed almost wicked, I thought, in the face 
of nature’s loveliness. It should have been a day 
of clouds and storms upon which to try a man for 
his life. ‘Henry Thornton,” at length said the 
clerk, and the prisoner was brought in. At the 
same moment a*heavy staff, stained with hair and 
blood, was laid on the clerk’s table, and a plan of 
the miser's house placed beside it. An object done 
up in rags almost, it seemed, was propped up in a 
corner of the witness-box, and people wondered 
what it could be. A slender form, also, drooped 
at my side dressed in black, and people knew that 
it was the prisoner's betrothed. Ie himself saw 
all, and a shade of dvubt—not fear—passed over 
him. But a vail was raised for a moment, and 
from the face under it shone out such a beam of 
sunlight that the shadow vanished and he sat 
down. Hundreds saw the look, and hundreds 
said under their breath, ‘‘ How young they both 
look !” 

The first, second, third, and fourth witnesses 
were called. They had to prove the knocking and 
admittance ef the young man, and to identify the 
stick. They all did it clearly; and the prisoner 
said, with a bow, that what they said was true. 

Then came the man next door, who had heard 
the quarreling, as he thought, and the footsteps 
leaving the house by the back way. His testi- 
mony was admitted, also, by the prisoner, as cor- 
rect in every particular. There were loud voices ; 
they were those of his father and himself; he did 
g0 away by the back door. 

Next came the evidence of the police, and those 
who firstentered the house. Allwasclear. Even 
their testimony was unquestionable—the stick did 
belong to the prisoner. 

Next came the old woman. She was, or pre- 
tended to be, perfectly imbecile and as deaf as a 
post, and was soon teld to stand down. As she 
turned to go out of the bex, ‘‘ Oh, he is lest, he is 
lost !" sobbed the girl at my side, and “‘ He is lost !” 
said in effect an awe-struck murmur around the 
court. 

But neither the girl, nor the prisoner, nor the 
judge, nor the people saw the glance which the old 
woman threw at me. I arose calmly, as one who 
feels power within him. 

‘‘One word more, Madge,” said I, very gently, 
and she came back. ‘The prisoner seemed agi- 
tated when he came in at the door, didn’t he, 
Mad:e?” 

‘‘He was mad with his father for keeping him 
waiting,” she promptly responded. 

Every breath in court was held, and the judge 
took a dip of ink as he stared to see this sudden 
making of the dumb to speak. 

‘* Did they quarrel any, Madge, when he came 
in?” 

** All the time he was there,” said she. 

‘* Well—just so—it’s important to prove that they 
quarreled, you see, Madge. How do vou know that 
they quarreled ali the time?” said I, in my bland- 
est tones. 

“ Because I listened,” said she, with a sort of 
sly laugh. 

“Why did you listen, Madge?—did you fear 
mischief ?” 

“Yes, I not only feared but I knew what was 
coming; but—but—oh yes! I remember I went 
away down stairs before it was done, don’t you un- 
derstand, Counselor ?—befure it was done.” 

‘* Now, Madge, one more question, and that is 
all. Don't be alarmed; it’s only one question: 
When old Thornton was down on the floor—” 

** Av, he was down on the floor,” said she. 

‘With his head smashed in with that stick—” 
added I. 

‘* That stick—smashed in: yes, that was it,” she 
replied, almost in a whisper. 

“Are you listening, Madge ?” added I, softly— 
very softly. 

“Yes, yes; go on; I hear every word. 
young and peor—poor,” she said, vacantly. 

‘ Then,” shouted I, with all my power; ‘‘ then 
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what did you do with the knife you cut has throat 
with?” 
Could that thing have 
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been human which fell in 
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a heap upon the , and ture a plucted at ite | 


self, aud shrieked and lied? I. was no 
it was old Madge, 
the court 

“7 killed him! 


Look up the chimney. 
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/ killed him! 


I was too clever 


I killed him! 
ila, ha! 


money; and / knocked his head, and / cut his 
throat, and I'd have torn his old face if I hadn't 
kissed it many a time, forty years ago.” 

Raving thus she was carried out of court, while 
the crowd sent up shout after shout of gladness; 
and the prisoner—a prisoner no longer—took a 
fainting form in his arms, and begged the people to 
give her air for God's sake! 

Old Madge lived some years after this, a perfect 
lunatic. Never once did a ray of intellect again 
illamine that aged face. 
pitied her, and said that she may have loved the 
man she murdered, and anyhow it was certain that 
he had not used her well. But most people forgot 
all about her and the miser’s death; and the old 
house was the only token left of the dved. 

It was not long ago that I found myself travel- 
ing over the Western prairie, on my way to the 
homestead of a friend, who had come all the way 
to New York to fetch me. As we rode along, 
watching the red waves of licht sinking below an 
ocean of grass, dented by the hoofs of buffaloes, 


and spangled with millions of gay flowers, we talk- 


ed long of matters gone by and the present circum- 
stances in which we found ourselves. 
“She is happy as the day is long,” said he; 


‘‘and we have four fine children. Every thing 
prospers with us.” 

“Do you ever speak of your father’s death ?” 
said a 

** Never,” said he. ‘‘ We used to now and then 
at first, but we thought it best to try and forget it, 
and his fate is never mentioned now. And I am 
glad the old house in the Five Points is pulled 
down.” 





Pass the hand once again over the glossy Llack 
hair, silken and soft as a raven’s breast. Wind the 
cord of the satin slipper round the ankle and cross 
it up on the snow-clad instep. Stoop, touch the 
hem of the floating muslin and give it-the last 
careful adjustings. Up the avenue of trees from 
the outer gate by the graveled road comes the 
sound of wheels. The hum of voices rises like in- 
cense to the bride’s chamber from the drawing- 
rooms and parlor, liquid with light, with bright 
eves, and joyous features. Below, the crowd is 
tremulous and shifting like the shadows of bend- 
ing grain-fields—waiting, expectant. Is the neck- 
lace of pearls lying smoothly upon the virgin neck ? 
Is the one white flower, gleaming out from the 
coal-black tresses, pure and rich like a spark of 
love in the night of life? Let the bride stand away 
a little while you take, in one full glance, the 
queenly figure in its clouds of snowy mist from 
which glances the flesh-tint of arm and neck, the 
peach-bloom of cheek, the crimson of lip, and the 
diamond sparkle of the soul-falleye. There! It 
is all finished. The bridal vail elings with its sil- 
ver fingers to as fair a brow as ever approached 
the altar, sweeping thence, graceful and airy as a 
film of light, or a swoop of thought. 


Four years ago—and she is yet yeung— Ella 
plighted her troth to Albert C He had leaned 
over the wall, against which the currant and rasp- 
berry bushes were pushing their crimsen or purple 
clusters, and said: 

“Ella, I am going away now.” 

“Where?” And the young girl’s eyes turned 
aside that he might not leok into them, while her 
fingers were very busy with roses at her feet whose 
thorns brought little globules of blood upon them. 

“To South America—to be gone a year.” When 
Ella looked up to his face her own features were 
calm, but under her eyes there were little spots of 
paleness; and though she had been stooping, her 
forehead was white as marble. Her lips, too, 
were less crimson, and her eyes were cold, as if 
she would hold them from speaking. 

“Do you care?” 

“Yes, I care very much;” and she gave the 
young man a leaf over the garden-wall, saying: 
“T shall care as long as you keep that.” 

“ Ella”—and the young man looked earnestly 
into eyes that were beginning to glisten with 
tears—‘‘this wall is between us now; if I come 
back brave and resolute and loving as I go away, 
may I come over the wall and take you in my 
arms ?” 

He got no answer, but the head drooped and the 
hands trembled till the rose-leaves in them vi- 
brated as though shaken by the wind. 

“If your heart says ‘yes,’ kiss me over the 
wall.” 

The girl came close to the bulwark of stone, 
pressing the juices from many a brilliant berry, 
and tiptoeing there, with tears gushing from her 
eyes and bathing the vine-leaves that clung to the 
rock, held her warm lips to his and gave him the 
sweetest kiss of his life. 

* Bless you, darling!” 

And Albert walked away with a sense of untold 
possessions, with a feeling of almost limitless pow- 
er in his own right arm. 

Four, five, six months, each with a letter in its 
hand, strode along the trail of the year, and each 
dropped the wee thing into her lap. What brim- 
full letters! Never, in Ella’s eyes, were letters 
so eloquent and beautiful. Brave words, gentle 
words, loving words, beauty of sentiment, great- 
ness of thought, wealth of imagery, light, grace, 
gallantry, love—all these met and mingled on the 





There were some who 


whose werds thrilled through 


for him! What did he promise to marry me 

| forty years ago? What did he starve me for? 
What did he curse me for, every day? He said | 
he’d make a lady of me; so he has—I've got his 








closely-written, multitudinous pages. 
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Seven, eight, nine mont lert is coming 
home. Home! Sooner than sie had dared to 
hope. LBound, litle heart! dream, light and lov- 
ing eye! Why have all things grown so beauti- 
ful? Are men and women really happier and 


more kind? Is the song of Willie—the Willie 
with bright feathers and arched neck—is his song 
sweeter and more musical? Is Ella’s chamber 
more handsome and rich? Is the very sunlight 
brighter? Or is this the light of love and expect- 
ancy in the girl’s given heart reflecting golden 
glory upon all things visible, and adding molten 
notes to all familiar sounds ? 


d the wharf in the morning; 
. somebody was taken along 


ge which 


The ship tonch 
and, after a little while 
the road by the row of 
swayed upon airy springs, and in which were pil- 
lows. Ella sat in her wiudow it 
with tearful fear as it wound up the hill, now hid- 


elms in a carri 


and watched 





den by the limbs and leaves, now visible through 
the openings. It was a long wa, off; but Ella 
recognized th I 1 flowir g hair. 

Albert had com All through the 
summer months his strength fled in vapors—invis- 








ible as those that go up from the sca to the 
but as real. Ella watched the increasir 
ness of his eyes, readi und talking by his si 
with him in his fe walks among rarden 
flowers. She sat hy his bedside while he lay more 
feelle and pale, waiti And by-and-ly she went 
out from the still, sick room, her work done, her 
betrothed gone, and only the riven temple of his 
young life left in the dear, sad room. 

Ella’s father and mother were dead. If ever 


the cold meaning of that word “alone” swept lik 
a chill wind through the halls of a heart, it was 
now. 

But bread and raiment must be earned. One, 
two, three long years the poor girl floated upon the 
uncertainties and trials of womanly effort against 
odds, experience, and competition. And all the 
while tears came often to her eyes, and often 
moistened her cheek, falling thence upon cambric, 
thread, and needle, upon pencil and board, upon 
flaxen heads and begrimed little hands, in the 
weary school-room. Is there no rest from this 
life-long, weary loneness? Will there never be 
such a word for her as ‘‘home?” Is life to be 
spent in ceaseless, unrequited labor, with no rest 
for the tired feet, with no spot to die in? Are 
maiden friendships to Le formed only to be broken 
when some winning heart calls for a mate and 
takes her away, leaving Ella more alone by far 
than ever before? Is she to be always floating, 
washed hither and thither, alone ? 

One day a worthy man, heavy with sense, un- 
trammeled by sentiment, asked the question, 
‘* Will you be my wife?” He knew the girl's ex- 
perience ; but he wanted her hand, and such love 
as might be spared. 

‘*T will keep your house, and call it my home. 
I will care for yeu in health and in sickness ; will 
lean upon you fer support and pretection; will be 
as good a wife as I can.” 

He was content with that. 


The crewd is gone. The dying rumble ef the 
last wheels has floated up the avenue. The bride 
is in her ehamber again. And while the chatty 
maids unpin the bridal vail, loese the bands ef her 
tresses till they fall in dark wealth upon white 
shoulders, and unwind the band of the silver slip- 
pers, she sits with hands folded in her lap, eyes 
bent upon the earpet at ber feet, and theughts hov- 
ering in a past peopled with images of the pale, 
expressive face, whose light first kindled love in 
her fresh young heart, and made life beautiful. 

Soften the tenes of your merry voices ; let there 
be silence now and then; for a sad panorama is 
unfolding in the chambers of the sweet bride's 
memory—the kiss and the tears at the garden- 
wall, the brimming letters, the sad but loving re- 
tarn, the fading strength and the growing spirit- 
ual light, the last fond glance, the cold room, the 
fall of earth upon the coffin-lid, the desolate re- 
turn. 

Strange that the lightest revelry and the deep- 
est sadness thus meet and mingle in one hour of 
life ! 





SS 


SHE WISHED TO BE SOME- 
THING. 

Down at Montauban lived a pretty, graceful, 
intelligent, but wholly uneducated little girl, 
known simply by the name of Marie-Olympe. 
Some said she was the daughter of Louis the Fif- 
teenth ; but her blood was not quite so “ blue” as 
that. <A certain nameless grisette, and the grave, 
devout, austere Marquis de Pompignan—the Cath- 
olic writer par excellence, the inexorable enemy 
of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, whose morals 
were as irreproachable as his lineage, and whose 
pride was as intense as his piety—knew more 
about the birth of that little Marie than King or 
Kaiser. 
reached Voltaire’s ears, else the whole world would 
have rung with the scandal. Not knowing how 
to read or write, but quick and very promising, 
Marie-Olympe, when fifteen, was married to a cer- 
tain M. Aubry, a retired traiteur, with sixty thou- 
sand pounds, and old enough to be her grandfa- 
ther. He had the complaisance to die before the 
bridal year was out, leaving Marie a very wealthy 





The secret was well kept, and never | 


They came | and very lovely widow of sixteen, burning with 
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de Gouges—for she, too, changed her name, and 
sank the plebeian Aubry—kung on to the world 
of gallantry as long as it would have her: when, 
fairly abandoned, she gave herself up to the world 
of literature. She wrote dr and plays, or 
rather she dictated them to her secretarv—for she 
could not write, even then; and she deluged the 
Comeédie Francaise with her wretched productions. 


lier great amlLition was to have one of her pieces 


acted on the boards of Molitre’s theatre. ‘It was 
in vain that she bribed the principal actors, fed 
the committee, wept and prayed, com limented, 
per ted l resented: they would have none 
of her. ow, it was a superb oranye-tree, by 
whi she v ld win a favorable verdict: now, a 
tu stuffed with truffles; now, a group in por- 
celain—Ay » aud the Muses—for M. Molé'’s side- 
I !l in vain: they accepted her presents 

r | s, ate her turkey and cut up 

Olymy snot daunted. As fast 
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te, until, wearied and exasper- 
at Lear awful committee in full con- 
cla his t ithout flatterics or bribes to soft- 
en their he I committee was not accus- 
tomcd to indignities from its slaves; the name of 
Madame Olympe de Gouges was angrily erased 


from the register; her picces were returned, and 
nd was put to all intercourse between her and 
, ise. Olympe was furious. 


mh vy; and, as her abuse of her op- 
ponents was not always measured, it was no pleas- 
ant thing to fall into her hands. Every where she 
was repulsed, every where disappointed, until at 
last she thought better of her quarrel, and hum- 
bled herself to the powers. Vanquished by her 
tears, Molé took her part in the committee, and a 
reconciliation was effected, by which she was re- 
instated to exactly the saine place as Lefore the 
quarrel. This truce instantly brought on the de- 
voted heads of the committee two new pieces. 
Olympe used to compose a drama in about forty- 
eight hours; and again and again other dramas 
poured in in quick succession. Comeédie 
Francaise accepted her now as a chronic malady, 
and courteously declined her pieces without read- 
ing them. At last Olympe wrote a book, wherein 
she gave all the details of her bribes and flatteries, 
and crying out in despair, ‘** Oh, if I had been a 
man, what blood I would have shed! what ears I 
would have cut!” 

But graver events were preparing in France, 
and Olympe de Gouges was startled, like Cu 
biéres, from her dreams of Fame, by the cannon 
of the Revolution. Here was a wider field for 
her. She flung hersclf impetuously into the 
movement, writing te a nation now, instead of to 
a eommittee, and demanding speech of the Assem- 
bly instead of a play-house audience. She asked 
to be allowed te defend ‘‘ Louis Capet’”’ together 
with Malesherbes—a demand which, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, was rejected by the Convention 
as unhevitatingly as her dramas by the Comédie 
Francaise. She then essayed a piece for the “ The- 
atre ef the Republic,” a wretched daub of a thing, 
full of marches and countermarches and military 
evolutions, “‘ te suit the taste of the times ;” intro- 
ducing ameng the prominent characters people 
then living—Dumouricz, young Egalité, the De- 
moiselles Fernig, and ethers. The republican au- 
dience relished her as little as the royalist commit- 
tee had done. They hissed. In the midst of that 
terrible sound Mademoiselle Candeille came to the 
foot-lights te give the name of the author, when a 
woman, breathless, wild, disheveled, crazed, rush- 
ed to the front of the boxes, screaming, ‘* Citizens, 
you demand the author—here she is! It is I, 
Olympe de Gouges! If you have not found the 
piece good, it is because the actors have played it 
horribly!” This was more than flesh and blood 
could bear. The actors protested that they had 
done their best, and the audience took their parts. 
Some hissed, some followed her through the lob- 
bies with jeers and insults, some demanded back 
their money; and poor Olympe had enough to do 
to escape this outburst. But she obstinately held 
her own; the play was performed once more, and 
then the condemnation was so unmistakable that 
she was obliged to give way, and content herself 
with publishing a long accusatory account, which 
is not one of the least curious documents of the 
period. Beaten back from the ranks of the drama, 
how was she to feed that mad ambition of hers ? 
how find place and action for her insatiable de- 
Literature had failed her, like Jove; but 
still open. She must be doing some- 
re wild and mad the better; she 
ig, now that she was not held worth 
the loving; so she turned against Robespierre, as 
the most prominent object in her way. She wrote 
and spoke against the despot with her usual reck- 
less impetuosity—at a time when no man in France 
dared raise his voice against him. Robespierre 
quietly replied by a decree of death, and poor mad, 
feverish Olympe de Gouges laid her head on the 
seaffold, as the best resti her ambition 
could provide her with. 

“Fatal desire of renown!” she was heard to 
whisper softly to herself, while taking her last 
look of the Boulevards trees. “I wished te be 
something !” 
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*“*{ COULD BEND THE FLOWER THAT THOU LOST PLUCK.” 


NON SATIS. 
’T13 not enough to see thee, like a star 
That rises on our sight when eve is clear, 
Which all may view—but all must view afar. 
"lis not enough te watch thee, as the moon 
Gazes on eirth with steadfast fuce, but ne’er 
May voice with voice exchange and intertune. 


‘Tis not enough to meet thee as by chance 

In lighted rooms, and feign a cold repose— 
Whereas I tremble to thy slightest glance. 
‘fis not enough to cross thee in the glare 

Of day, when serried friends thy path inclose— 
Content the sunlight of thy smile to share. 


No! I am jealous of all senseless things 
That near and touch thee—of the fluttering wind 
That dallies round with fond, familiar wings, 
And dares to kiss thine eyes and lift the tress 
From thy blue temple; of the jewel blind 
Upon thy bosom pillow’d, passionless. 


And I could rend the flower that thou dost pluck, 
And drink its odor with thy nostrils fine, 
And taste its honey which the bee did suck. 
Oh! I could kill thy sleek caressing hound 
That feels thy hand, and blameless may entwine 
Thy feet, whene’er he choose to bound. 


For I would have thee, as the miser hoards 
His idol gold, lock’d close with ponderous key, 
In chest of brazen bands round ebon boards. 
I could not rest until with sails unfurl’d 
I bore my treasure o’er the secret sea, 
To some oasis of the desert world. 


Because I want thee ALL; and nothing less 
Than thy whole being would my heart suffice— 
Thee and thy love entire I must possess, 
No jot withheld—no atom of thy love 
Passing the sphere of adamantine ice, 
Within whose vault we must in oneness move. 


LIFE SCENES IN THE SOUTH. 


A TRUE SHARK STORY. 

Some ten years ago I was traveling in the upper 
part of Georgia for the benefit of my health, ever 
precarious, but then infinitely more so than now. 
iiroken down by disease and exhausted by fatigue 
im suffering, 1 was glad to reach a pleasant little 
\ illage where I could rest for a few days and re- 

uit my wasted energies. And right glad was I 
that it was my lot to sojourn for a brief season in 
© pleasant a locality ; and little did I then dream 
that there, in the heart of the uplands and three 
hundred miles from the sea-cvast, I would find ma- 
terial for a most thrilling shark story; or that I 
srould, in after years, be the instrument of making 
public to the world the most unparalleled adven- 
ture ever recorded, and which no other man, Jonah 
excepted, ever had with any of the piscatorial tribe. 

No sooner had I taken up my lodgings in the de- 
tful little village of T—— than, to my gratifi- 
cvtion, I learned that an old friend of our family 
was the resident Episcopal minister; and that it 
was entirely through his instrumentality—his own 
liberal donations and personal efforts —that the 
beautiful little Gothic church, which I could see 
from my window, raised its tiny, but graceful spires 
to heaven, like the little uplifted hands of so many 
children, begging the Father of Mercies for bless- 
ings upon the town. Surely, I thought, God will 
not send his “ fire and brimstone” upon a place thus 
honored by His temple; for if there had been found 
but tej men in Sodom to rear an altar or build a 
tabernacle God's vengeance would not have been 
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hurled against ‘‘the cities of the 
plain ;” he would have spared them 
for the sake of the ten who worshiped 
in His temple and offered incense 
upon His sacred altar. 

I was thus musing and resolving 
in my own mind that I would not 
fail to call upon the reverend gentle- 
man, when I received an invitation 
to come to see him sans ceremonie, as 
he was sick and could not leave the 
house without the consent of his phy- 
sician. From various circumstances 
I had never seen Mr. J , but was 
prepared to love him as an old friend. 
I found him lying upon a lounge in 
his study with a book in his hand, 
and his wife, a most estimable lady 
after the good old Virginia style, 
seated by his side and smiling hap- 
piness around her. He was then la- 
boring under considerable fever, and 
had a distressing cough; insomuch 
that his physician expressed his fears 
to me that he would fall a victim to 
consumption. But he has recovered 
his health now, and is an active and 
a useful man. 

Although sick with a fever, I found 
him full of humors for he was nq 
monk, and despised the asceticism of 
the religious recluse. I was not only 
greatly entertained for two or three 
days, but so much amused that I for- 
got for a while my own sufferings in 
laughing over his humorous narra- 
tives, his happy and original carica- 
tures, his witty repartees. But there 
were times when the subjects of our 
conversation were of a graver char- 
acter; when we spoke of the relig- 
ious and political history of the past, 
the investigations and accomplish- 
ments of science, the wonderful prog- 
ress in the arts, and the advance- 
ment of the present age in all the 
branches of human knowledge. It 
was then that, casting my eye around 
the little cabinet, I discovered some 
rare geological specimens together with some fossil 
remains; and among the latter collection I saw the 
upper and lower maxillaries of a huge shark, which 
had evidently very recently quitted its watery el- 
ement. As I looked upon the keen serrated teeth 
set like the teeth of a saw, five or six rowsin num- 
ber, and each row finer and set in an opposite di- 
rection, I could not help exclaiming, ** How easy 
for these sharp teeth to cut a man’s body in twain! 
Perhaps, too, many a poor fellow has found his 
grave here!” 

‘Very likely!” said Mr. J ; ‘*for his mate 
or first cousin came near cutting asunder the body 
of a very dear friend of mine!’ He spoke serious- 
ly, and knowing him to be a man who could not 
jest about so solemn a subject as death, and that 
he was furthermore known to all men as a gentle- 
man of strict veracity and unblemished integrity, 
I replied with a feeling of interest, ** Indeed, Sir! 
you amaze me! how did that happen ?” 

“ Pray draw a chair near me and I will relate to 
you a most remarkable adventure ; one, too, which 
clearly proves that God’s Providence is as plainly 
visible around us, and is daily manifested in the 
world as in the days of old when it led the children 
of Israel away from their enemies and out of all 
their difficulties, through ‘a pillar of cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night!’ Oh, Sir, there is a 
vast deal of downright infidelity upon this subject, 
and it is very strange that men’s eyes are so blind- 
ed that they can not see that the God of the Israel- 
ites is the God of the Christian; that the everlast- 











ing God is not dead, nor does his Providence ever 
slumber ; but that his benevolent heart ever prompts 
him to fly to the rescue of his children whenever 
He sees them in trouble or distress! But I am 
not going to preach you a sermon on Providence, 
but to tell you a true shark story; not a fiction, but 
afact! And lest you may suppose, Sir, that our sea- 
islanders are rather fishy, I will refer you to Mr. 
, upon whose integrity you may rely ; for his 
word, like the law of the Medes and Persians, is 
never altered and unalterable in regard to truth. 

‘Tt has been but a year or two ago,” continued 
the reverend gentleman, ‘‘that two of my friends 
went out one afternoon for the purpose of striking, 
or ‘graining,’ Sting-rays—a species of round flat- 
fish, like a plaice, but possessing a long tail, which 
is armed with a sharp, deadly sting, like the point 
of a bayonet, from three to four inches in length. 
Although their flesh is never eaten, yet are they 
frequently hunted in shallow water, for it requires 
a man of strength to hold them down; and of ac- 
tivity also, to avoid their sting, which has been 
known to produce lock-jaw and death in a few 
hours ; and many a man has been tripped from his 
heels by the flounce of this singular animal, whose 
creation seems to have been designed simply to 
show the handiwork of God, and as food for sharks 
and other sea-monsters. The weapon which is used 
in their capture is a double or triple pronged in- 
strument, armed with a barb like a fish-hook, to 
prevent its drawing out from the flesh of the sting- 
ray; and this trident, something after the fashion 
of old Neptune’s, is attached to a handle five or six 
feet in length, so that it answers both as a bayonet 
and staff—to charge the enemy and assist the 
weary pilgrim on his way. 

“Our two fishermen had been pursuing their 
sport for some time with perhaps doubtful success, 
when they came to a long and a wide frith (or arm 
of the sea), making up into the beach, which is 
usually very low, and in many places entirely dry 
at ebb-tide, but which at the flood and high tides 
is from three or four to eight or ten feet in depth. 
These friths, or bays, are called ‘ follys’ by our sea- 
islanders. Why this name has been given them I 
know not, unless from the fact, as the Spaniards 
would call them, they are ‘un especie de red’—a 
species of net; and as it is considered downright 
foolishness for any thing, whether man or beast, to 
enter into and be caught in a net, so also is it folly 
for mullet and other ‘ small fry’ to go up into these 
friths, where they are sure to be caught by shark 
or the net of the fishermen. My two friends had 
proceeded up this folly, and then had crossed over 
to the other side at the ebb-tide, where the water 
was not more than from ankle to knee deep. Their 
game led them in different directions, so that they 
became widely separated ; and when the flood was 
up they found themselves on opposite sides of the 
folly. The gentleman who had crossed over per- 
ceived a huge sea-shark passing slowly up the fol- 
ly, intent on catching mullet. Perceiving that his 
friend was about to cross over, he hailed him to 
warn him of the presence of the monster ; request- 
ing him at the same time to return to the beach un- 
til he could bring the boat round and take him in. 
But although sound is usually heard to a great 
distance on the water, the surf was now rolling 
high upon the beach, and the wind had risen with 
the tide, so that his voice could not be heard. It 
was in vain that he shouted ‘A shark! a shark! 
Wait till I can bring you the boat!’ It was in 
vain that he waved his hand in the most excited 
manner, directing him to go back, for ‘a shark was 
above him, and would soon return upon his tracks.’ 
The doomed man misunderstood all his words and 
signs. He supposed that his friend was hurrying 
him to come over quickly lest the water should be- 
come too deep. And he made the more haste, un- 
til he found himself in the middle of the folly, and 
up to his waist in water, before he perceived the 








enemy. Now, however, it was too late to retreat, 
and he could not reach the opposite shore in time 
to escape the danger ; for the shark had perceived 
him, and was coming down upon his victim. Slow- 
ly and leisurely, as the epicure who gloats in an- 
ticipation over his meal, did the sea-monster come ! 
nearer, and yet nearer! Death seemed inevitable. 
There was no chance for escape. He must stand 
quietly and meet his fate! His hour was come! 
Adieu now to the friends of earth! Adieu to the 
wife of his bosom, and the children who had clus- 
tered like gems set around a father’s heart! The 
man is doomed—doomed to be cut in two, just at 
the waist, by those six rows of sharp white teeth! 
*O God! how horrible!’ exclaimed his compan- 
ion, as he saw the sea-monster turn upon his side 
and open his wide jaws to cut in twain the Lody of 
his beloved friend. ‘Great God! he is lost!’ and 
well may we imagine that his hair stood on end, 
and the cold sweat gushed in thick, clammy 
streams from every pore! . 

‘* But there stood his friend, in mortal peril, as 
no other man perhaps would have stood, unless God 
had held him up by His strong right hand; and if 
his heart hushed its drummings at the appreach of 
Death, and stood stil! in the presence of the con- 
queror, his eye winked not, for it was fixed upon 
the keen, savage eyes of the monster. Ilis left 
foot was advanced forward, and his right braced 
back. He held his weapon (the grains or gig) 
firmly in his hand, as a drowning man who grasps 
convulsively a straw; but it was drawn back with 
determination, as the soldier who prepares to thrust 
his bayonet into the approaching enemy. But his 
must be a bold spirit to entertain the least hope, 
thus feebly armed, against such a foe. For of 
what avail is such a weapon again-t so huge a 
monster as a sea-shark eighteen feet in length? 
‘Why, Sir. he will snap your shaft in two as a 
thread! He will swallow you, weapon and all! 
There! Oh, niy God, he has done it! Just as I 
thought! Farewell, my poor friend !’ 

“There was a huge flounce—an awful splashing 
for a few moments—and the white spray was flung 
high in the air! The gentleman on shore closed 
his eyes, and, staggering back a few paces, uttered 
a deep groan. When he looked for the first time he 
saw no one. His friend was gone. Surely, thought 
he, he is dead. But there is no redness of the wa- 
ters. Could he have been swallowed alive at one 
gulp? Horrible thought! No, no—ghere he is! 
He rises from the briny waters alive and well, but 
stunned and almost stupefied by the iniensely-ex- 
citing contest in which he had been e: He 
is astonished, and wonders that he is He 
looks around, expecting to see the shark still com- 
ing toward him and rolling upon his side. *‘ Where 
is he?’ he cries, in amazemert. His friend, with 
tears of joy streaming from his eyes, points with 
his hand toward the sea. They looked and saw in 
wonder. There went the monster, flying ws an ii- 
row from a well-strung Low out to his native :ea, 
there to die, as a wounded kite, alone! And, as 
far as the eye could see, they beheld the shaft of 
the ‘ grains’ or ‘ gig’ sticking from his throat, and 
quivering in the air, from the rapidity of his mo- 
tion, as the bare mast of a vessel whose sails have 
been rent into tatters and blown away by the 
storm! Oh, it was a wonderful Providence! and 
who can imagine the heartfelt gratitude whieh 
must have swelled almost to bursting the heart of 
the man thus rescued by the strong hand of Jeho- 
vah! For, although he saw it not, it was God's 
broad hand which held the shaft, and God's brawny 
arm which drove the frail weapon into the monster's 
throat. But it was as effectual as David's little 
sling against Goliah, the vain bragygadocio, who 
defied God's army ! 

** And oh! Sir, if my friend went not forth cry- 
shod, but dripping wet—if the waters did not rise 
up on either side as a frozen wall—vet, Sir, when 
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his still-retreating foe, and with tears of grateful 
joy his heart could hum the same song which 
Moses sung when he saw that God had overthrown 
his enemies in the deep waters. Surely God is 
great ; and his ways are not as ours, and his Prov- 
idence is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever !” 

When the reverend gentleman ended his narra- 
tive I drew a long breath, and thanked him for the 
moral lesson it conveyed of the goodness and power 
of God. ‘ 


A DAY’S RIDE: 


A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 


Br CHARLES 
AUTHOR OF ** CHARLES O'MALLEY," 


ETC., ETC. 
_> 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Hap Fortune decreed that I should be rich, I 
believe I would have been the most popular of 
men. There is such a natural kindness of dis- 
position in me, blended with the most refined 
sense of discrimination. I love humanity in the 
ageregate, and, at the same time, with a rare 
delicacy of sentiment, I can follow through all 
the tortuous windings of the heart, and actual- 
ly sympathize in emotions that I never expe- 
rienced. No rank is too exalted, no lot too 
humble, for the exercise of my benevolence. I 
have sat in my arm-chair with a beating, throb- 
bing heart, as I imagined the troubles of a king, 
and I have drunk my Bordeaux with tears of 
gratitude as I fancied myself a peasant with 
only water to slake his thirst. To a man of 
highly organized temperament, the privations 
themselves are not necessary to eliminate the 
feelings they would suggest. Coarser natures 
would require starvation to produce the sense 
of hunger, nakedness to cause that of cold, and 
so on; the gifted can be in rags while inclosed 
in a wadded dressing-gown; they can go sup- 
perless to bed after a meal of oysters and toasted 
cheese ; they can, if they will, be fatally wound- 
ed as they sit over their wine, or cast away after 
shipwreck with their feet on the fender. Great 
privileges all these; happy is he who has them, 
happy are they amidst whom he tries to spread 
the blessings of his inheritance! 

Amidst the many admirable traits which I 
recognize in myself—and of which I speak not 
boastfully, but gratefully, being accidents of my 
nature as far removed from my own agency as 
the color of my eyes or the shape of my nose— 
of these, I say, I know of none more striking 
than such as fit me to be a patron. I am grace- 
ful as a lover, touching as a friend, but I am 
really great as a protector. 

Reveling in such sentiments as these, I stood 
at my window looking at the effect of moonlight 
on the Falls. It seemed to me as though in the 
grand spectacle before my eyes I beheld a sort 
of illustration of my own nature, wherein gen- 
erous emotions could come gushing, foaming, 
and falling, and yet the source be never ex- 
hausted, the flood ever at full. I ought paren- 
thetically to observe that the Champagne was 
excellent, and that I had drunk the third glass 
of the second bottle to the health of the Widow 
Cliquot herself. Thus standing and musing, I 
was startled by a noise behind me, and, turning 
round, I saw one of the smallest of men, in a lit- 
tle red Greek jacket and short yellow breeches, 
carefully engaged in spreading a small piece of 
carpet on the floor, a strip like a very diminutive 
hearth-rug. This done, he gave a little wild 
exclamation of “‘ Ho!’ and cut a somersault in 
the air, alighting on the flat of his back, which 
he announced by a like ery of ‘Ha!’ He was 
up again, however, in an instant, and repeated 
the performance three times. He was about, as 
1 judged by the arrangement of certain chairs, 
to proceed to other exercises equally diverting, 
when I stopped him by asking who he was. 

‘“ Your excellency,” said he, drawing himself 
up to his full height of, say, four feet, “I am 
Viiterchen!” 

Every one knows what provoking things are 
certain chance resemblances, how disturbing to 
the right current of thought, how subverting to 
the free exercise of reason. Now this creature 
before me, in his deeply indented temples, high 
narrow forehead, aquiline nose, and resolute 
chin, was marvelously like a certain great field- 
marshal with whose features, notwithstanding 
the portraits of him, we are all familiar. It was 
not of the least use to me that I knew he was 
not the illustrious general, but simply a mounte- 
bank. There were the stern traits, haughty and 
defiant, and do what I would the thought of the 
great man would clash with the capers of the 
little one. Owing to this impression, it was im- 
possible for me to address him without a certain 
sense of deference and respect. 

“Will you not be seated?” said I, offering 
him a chair, and taking one myself. He ac- 
cepted with all the quiet ease of good-breeding, 
and smiled courteously as I filled a glass and 
passed it toward him. , 

I pressed my hand across my eyes for a mo- 
ment, while I reflected, and I muttered to my- 
self, 

‘*Oh, Potts, if instead of a tumbler this had 
really been the hero, what an evening might 
this be! Lives there that man in Europe so 
capable of feeling in all its intensity the glorious 
privilege of such a meeting? Who, like you, 
would listen to the wisdom distilling from thoss 
lips? Who would treasure up every trait of 
voice, accent, and manner, remembering not 
alone every anecdote, but every expression? 
Who, like you, could have gracefully led the 
conversation so as to range over the whole wide 
ocean of that great life, taking in battles, and 
sieges, and stormings, and congresses, and scenes 
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of all that is most varied and exciting in exist- 
ence? Would not the record of one such night, 
drawn by you, have been worth all the cold 
compilations and bleak biographies that ever 
were written? You would have presented him 
as he sat there in front of you.” I opened my 
eyes to paint from the model, and there was 
the little dog, with his legs straight up on each 
side of his head and forming a sort of Gothic 
arch over his face. The wretch had done the 
feat to amuse me, and I almost fainted with 
horror as I saw it. 

“Sit down, Sir,” said I, in a voice of stern 
command. “You little know the misery you 
have caused me.” 

I refilled his glass and closed my eyes once 
more. In my old pharmaceutical experiences 
I had often made bread pills, and remembered 
well how, almost invariably, they had been 
deemed successful. What relief from pain to 
the agonized sufferer had they not given! What 
slumber to the sleepless!’ What appetite, what 
vigor, what excitement! Why should not the 
same treatment apply to morals as to medicine? 
Why, with faith to aid one, can not he induce 


| every wished-for mood of mind and thought? 
| The lay figure to support the drapery suffices 


for the artist, the Venus herself is in his brain. 
Now, if that little fellow there would neither 
cut capers nor speak, I ask no more of* him. 
Let him sit firmly as he does now, staring me 
boldly in the face that way. 

“Yes,” said I, “lay your hand on the arm 
of your chair so, and let the other be clenched 
thus.” And soI placed him. “ Never utter a 
word, but nod to me at rare intervals.” 

He has since acknowledged that he believed 
me to be deranged ; but as I seemed a harmless 
case, and he could rely on his activity for escape, 
he made no objection to my directions. The 
less, too, that he enjoyed his wine immensely, 
and was at liberty to drink as he pleased. 

“Now,” thought I, *‘ one glance, only one, to 
see that he poses properly.” 

All right, nothing could be better. His face 
was turned slightly to one side, giving what the 
painters call action to the head, and he was per- 
fect. I now resigned myself to the working of 
the spell, and already I felt its influence over 
me. Where and with what was I to begin? 
Numberless questions thronged to my mind. I 
wanted to know a thousand disputed things, 
and fully as many that were only disputed by 
myself. I felt that as such another opportunity 
would assuredly never present itself twice in my 
life, that the really great use of the occasion 
would be to make every inquiry subsidiary to 








my own case, to make all my investigations | 


what Germans would call ‘“ Potts-wise.” My 
intensest anxiety was then to ascertain if, like 
myself, his grace started in life with very grand 
aspirations. 

**Did you feel, for instance, when playing 
practical jokes on the maids of honor in Dublin, 
some sixty odd years ago, that you were only in 
sportive vein throwing off so much light ballast 
to make room for the weightier material that 
was to steady you in the storm-tossed sea betore 
you? Have you experienced the almost neces- 
sity of these little expansions of eccentricity as 
Ihave? Was there always in your heart, as a 
young man, as there is now in mine, a profound 
contempt for the opinions of your contempora- 
ries? Did you continually find yourself repeat- 
ing, ‘Respice finem! Mark where I shall be 
yet?” There was another investigation which 
touched me still more closely, but it was long 
before I could approach it. I saw all the diffi- 
culty and the delicacy of the inquiry, but with 
that same recklessness of consequences which 
would make me catch a queen by the back 
hair if I was drowning, I clutchéd at this dis- 
covery now, and, although trembling at my 
boldness, asked : ‘‘Was your grace ever afraid? 
I know the impertinence of the question, but if 
you only guessed how it concerns me, you'd for- 
give it. Nature has made me many things, but 
not courageous. Nothing on earth could induce 
me to risk life; the more I reason about it the 
greater grows my repugnance. Now, I would 
like to hear, is this what anatomists call con- 
genital? Am I likely to grow out of it? Shall 
I ever be a dare-devil, intrepid, fire-eating sort 
of creature? How will the change come over 
me? Shall I feel it coming? Will it come 
from within, or through external agencies? and 
when it has arrived, what shall I become? Am 
I destined to drive the Zouaves into the sea by 
a bayonet charge of the North Cork Rifles, or 
shall I only be great in council, and take weekly 
trips in the Fairy to Cowes? I'd like to know 
this, and begin a course of preparation for my 
position, as I once knew of a militia captain who 
hardened himself for a campaign by sleeping 
every night with his head on the window-stool.” 

As I opened my eyes I saw the stern features 
in front of me. I thought the words, “I was 
never afraid, Sir!” rang through my brain till 
they filled every ventricle with their din. 

**Not at Assaye ?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“Not at the Douro?” 

“No, Sir.” 

‘Not at Torres Vedras ?” 

“T tell you again, no, Sir!” 

Whether I uttered this last with any uncom- 
mon degree of vehemence or not, I so frightened 
Viaterchen that he cut a somersault clean over 
the chair, and stood grinning at me through the 
rails at the back of it. I motioned to him to 
be reseated, while, passing my hand across my 
brow, I waved away the bright illusions that 
beset me, and, with a heavy sigh, re-entered 
the dull world of reality. 

‘You are a clown,” said I, meditatively. 
‘* What is a clown ?” 

He did not answer me in words, but, placing 
his hands on his knees, stared at me steadfastly, 
and then, having fixed my attention, his face 








performed a series of the most fearful contor- 
tions I ever beheld. With one horrible spasm 
he made his mouth appear to stretch from ear 
to ear; with another, his nose wagzed from side 
to side; with athird, his eyebrows went up and 
down alternately, giving the different sides of 
his face two directly antagonistic expressions. 
I was shocked and horrified, and called to him 
to desist. 

‘*And yet,” thought I, “there are natures 
who can delight in these, and see in them mat- 
ter for mirth and laughter! 

‘*Qld man,” said IJ, gravely, “ has it ever oc- 
curred to you that in this horrible commixture 
of expression, wherein grief wars with joy and 
sadness with levity, you are like one who, with 
a noble instrument before him, should, instead 
of sweet sounds of harmony, produce wild, un- 
earthly discords, the jangling bursts of fiend- 
like voices ?” 

“The Tintenfleck can play indifferently well, 
your excellency,” said he, humbly. ‘I never 
had any skill that way myself.” 

Oh, what a crassa natura was here! What a 
triple wall of dullness surrounds such dark in- 
telligences ! 

“ And where is the Tintenfleck? Why is she 
not here ?” asked I, anxious to remove the dis- 
cussion to a ground of more equality. 

“She is without, your excellency. She did 
not dare to present herself till your excellency 
had desired, and is waiting in the corridor.” 

‘Let her come in,” said I, grandly; and I 
drew my chair to a distant corner of the room, 
so as to give them a wider area to appear in, 
while I could at the same time assume that at- 
titude of splendid ease and graceful protection 
I have seen a prince accomplish on the stage at 
the moment the ballet is about to begin. The 
door opened, and Viiterchen entered, leading 
Tintentleck by the hand. 


eidbaleepctilliaaiicitistiaks 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


I was quite right—Tintenfleck’s entrée was 
quite dramatic. She tripped into the room 
vith a short step, nor arrested her run till she 
came close to me, when, with a deep courtesy, 
she bent down very low, and then, with a single 
spring backward, retreated almost to the door 
again. She was very pretty—dark enough to 
be a Moor, but with a rich brilliancy of skin 
never seen among that race, for she was a Ca- 
labrian ; and as she stood there, with her arms 
crossed before her, and one leg firmly advanced, 
and with the foot—a very pretty foot—-well 
planted, she was like—all the Italian peasants 
one has seen in the National Gallery for years 
back. There was the same look, half-defiant, 
half-shy; the same elevation of sentiment in 
the brow, and the same coarseness of the mouth ; 
plenty of energy, enough and to spare of daring ; 
but no timidity, no gentleness. 

‘*What is she saying?” asked I of the old 
man, as I overheard a whisper pass between 


them. ‘Tell me what she has just said to you.” 
“It is nothing, your excellency —she is a 
fool.” 


* That she may be; but I insist on hearing 
what it was she said.” : 

IIe seemed embarrassed and ashamed, and 
instead of replying to me, turned to address 
some words of reproach to the girl. 

‘I am waiting for your answer,” said I, per- 
emptorily 

‘*It is the saucy way she has gotten, your 
excellency, all from over-flattery ; and now that 
she sees there is no audience here, none but 
your excellency, she is impatient to be off 
again. She'll never do any thing for us on the 
night of a thin house.” 

**Ts this the truth, Tintenfleck ?” 

With a wild volubility, of which 
gather a word, but every accent of which indi- 
cated passion, if not anger, she poured out 
something to the other, and then turned as if 
to leave the room. He interposed quickly, and 
spoke to her, at first angrily, but at last in a 
soothing and entreating tone, which seemed 
gradually to calm her. 

“There is more in this than you have told, 
Viiterchen,” said I. ‘Let me know at once 
why she is impatient to get away.”’ 

**T would leave it to herself to tell your ex- 
cellency,” said he, with much confusion, ‘ but 
that you could not understand her mountain 
dialect. The fact is,” added he, after a great 
struggle with himself—‘‘the fact is, she is of- 
fended at your calling her ‘'Tintenfleck.’ She is 
satisfied to be so named among ourselves, where 
we all have similar nicknames; but that you, 
a great personage, high, and rich, and titled, 
should do so, wounds her deeply. Had you 
said—” 

Here he whispered me in my ear, and almost 
inadvertently I repeated after him “ Catinka.” 

“Si, si, Catinka,” said she, while ‘her eyes 
sparkled with an expression of wildest delight, 
and at the same instant she bounded forward 
and kissed my hand twice over. 

I was glad to have made my peace, and plac- 
ing a chair for her at the table, I filled out a 
glass of wine and presented it. She only shook 
her head in dissent, and pushed it away. 

‘** She has odd ways in every thing,” said the 
old man; ‘she never eats but bread and water. 
It is her notion that if she were to taste other 
food she'd lose her gift of fortune-telling.” 

“So, then, she reads destiny, too?” said I, 
in astonishment. 

Before I could inquire further she swept her 
hands across the strings of her guitar and broke 
out into a little peasant song. It was very mo- 
notonous, but pleasing. Of course I knew no- 
thing of the words nor the meaning, but it 
seemed as though one thought kept ever and 
anon recurring in the melody, and would con- 


asked I. 
I could not 


tinue to rise to the surface, like the air bubbles | 


! 


in awell. Satisfied apparently by the evidenccs 
of my approval, she had no sooner finished 1} 
she began another. This was somewhat me: 
pretentious, and, from what I could gather, 1 
resented a parting scene between a lover a1 
his mistress. ‘There was, at least, a certain s« 
tion in the song which intimated this. The f.1 
vent earnestness of the lover, his entreaties, |! 
prayers, and at Jast his threatenings, wer 
given with effect, and there was actually goo 
acting in the stolid defiance she opposed to all; 
she rejected his vows, refused his pledges, scorned 
his menaces; but when he had gone and k ft Ler, 
when she saw herself alone and desolate, then 


| came out a gush of the most passionate sorre ww, 
| all the pent-up misery of a heart that seemed t 








burst with its weight of agony. 

If I was in a measure entranced while she w: 
singing, such was the tension of my nerves as 1 
listened that I was heartily glad when it war 
over. As for her, she secmed so overcome 14 
the emotion she had parodied that she bent her 
head down, covered her face with her hands, 
and sobbed twice or thrice convulsively. 

I turned toward Viterchen to ask him some 
question, I forget what, but the little fellow had 
made such good nse of the decanter beside |.in 
while the music went on that his cheeks were « 
bright crimson, and his little round eyes shonc 
like coals of fire. 

‘¢*This young creature should never have full- 
en among such as you!” said I, indignantly; 
‘*she has feeling and tenderness—the powcrs of 
expression she wields all evidence a great and 
gifted nature. She has, so to say, noble quali- 
ties.” 

‘* Noble, indeed!” croaked out the little wretch, 
with a voice hoarse from the strong Burgundy. 

‘*She might, with proper culture, adorn a 
very different sphere,” said I, angrily. ‘‘ Many 
have climbed the ladder .of life with humbler 
pretensions.” 

“ Ay, and stand on one leg on top of it, play- 
ing the tambourine all the time,” hiccoughed he 
in reply. 

I did not fancy the way he carried out my fig- 
ure, but went on with my reflections : 

‘*Some, but they are few, achieve greatness 
at a bound—” 

“That's what shedoes,” broke hein. ‘* Twelve 
hoops and a drum behind them, at one spring— 
she comes through like a flying-fis” 

I don’t know what angry rejoinder was on my 
lips to this speech, when there came a tap wt my 
door. I arose at once and opened it. It was 
Francois, with a polite message from Mrs. 
Keates, to say how happy it would make he 
“if I felt well enough to join her and Miss Her- 
bert at tea.” For a second or two I knew not 
what toreply. That I was ‘ well enough’ Fran- 
¢ois was sure to report, and in my flushed con- 
dition I was, perhaps, the picture of an exag- 
gerated state of convalescence; so, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, I muttered out a blundcring 
excuse on the plea of having a couple of friends 
with me, ‘‘who had chanced to be just passing 
through the town on their way to Italy.” 

I did not think Francois had time to report my 
answer, when I heard him again at the door, 
It was, with his mistress’s compliments, to say 
she ‘* would be charmed if I would induce my 
friends to accompany me.” 

I had to hold my hand on my side with langh- 
ter as I heard this message, so absurd wes the 
proposition and so ridiculous seemed the n 
of it. This, I say, was the first impression made 
upon my mind; and then, almost as suddenly, 
there came another and very di one, 
‘* What the mission you have embraced, 
Potts?” asked I of myself. ‘‘If it have a but 
or an object, is it not to overthrow the mean and 
unjust prejudices, the miserable class distine- 
tions, that separate the rich from the poor, the 
great from the humble, the gifted from the ig- 
norant? Have you ever proposed to yourself a 
nobler conquest than over that vulgar tvranny 
by which prosperity lords it over humble for- 
tune? Have you imagined a higher triamph 
than to make the man of purple and fine linen 
feel happy in the companionship of him in 
smock-frock and high-lows? Could you ask for 
a happier occasion to open the campaign than 
this? Mrs. Keates is an admirable representa- 
tive of herclass; she has all the rigid )rejudices 
of her condition; her sympathies may rise, but 
they never fall; she can feel for the sorrows of 
the well-born, she has no concern for vulgar af- 
flictions. How admirable the opportunity to 
show her that grace, and genius, and beanty are 
of all ranks! And Miss Herbert, too, what a 
test it will be of der! If she really have great- 
ness of soul, if there be in her nature a spirit that 
rises above petty conventionalities and miser- 
able ceremonials, she will take this young creat- 
ure to her heart like a sister. I think I see them 
with arms entwined—two lovely flowers on one 
stalk—the dark crimson rose and the } hya- 
cinth! Oh, Potts! this would be a mn! ler vie- 
tory to achieve than to rend battalions with 
grape, or ride down squadrons with t! ¢ crash of 
cavalry.—I will come, Francois,” said I. * Tell 
Mrs. Keates that she may expect us immediate- 
ly.” I took especial care in my dialogue to 
keep this prying fellow outside the room, and to 
interpose in every attempt that he made to ob- 
tain a peep within. 
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In this I perfectly succeed- 
ed, and dismissed him without his being able to 
report any one circumstance about my two tray- 
eling friends. 

My next task was to inform them of my in- 
tentions on their behalf; nor was this so « asy as 
might be imagined ; for Viterchen liad indulged 


| very freely with the wine, and all the mount- 


ains of Calabria lay between myself and ‘Tinten. 
fleck. With a great exercise of ingenuity, and 
more of patience, I did at Jast succeed in mak. 
ing known to the old fellow that a lady of the 
highest station and her friend were curious to 
see them. He only caught my meaning after 
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some time, but when he had surmounted the 
difficulty, as though to show me how thorough- 
ly he understood the request, and how nicely he 
appreciated its object, he began a series of face- 
contortions of the most dreadful kind, being a 
sort of programme of what he intended to ex- 
hibit to the distinguished company. I repressed 
this firmly, severely. I explained that an artist 
in all the relations of private life should be ever 
the gentleman; that the habits of the stage were 
no more necessary to carry into the world than 
the costume. I dilated upon the fact that John 
Kemble had been deemed fitting company by 
the First Gentleman of Europe; and that if his 
manner could have exposed him to a criticism, 
it was in, perhaps, a slight tendency to an over- 
reserve, a cold and almost stern dignity. I’m 
not sure Viiterchen followed me completely, nor 
understood the anecdotes I introduced about Ed- 
mund Kean and Lord Byron, but I now addressed 
myself pictorially to ‘Tintenfleck—pictorially, I 
say, for words were hopeless. I signified that 
a trés grande dame was about to receive her. 
arose with my skirts expanded in both hands, 
made a reverent courtesy, throwing my head 
well back, and looking every inch a duchess. 
But alas for my powers of representation! she 
burst into a hearty laugh, and had at last to lay 
her head on Viterchen’s shoulder out of pure 
exhaustion. 

‘*Explain to her what I have. told you, Sir, 
and do not sit grinning at me there hke a bab- 
oon,” said I, in a severe voice. 

I can not say how he acquitted himself, but I 
could gather that a very lively altercation ensued, 
and it seemed to me as though she resolutely re- 
fused to subject herself to any further ordeals of 
what academicians call a private view. No; 
she was ready for the ring and the saw-dust, and 
the drolleries of the men with chalk on their 
faces, but she would not accept high life on any 
terms. By degrees, aud by arguments of his own 
ingenious devising, however, he did succeed, and 
at last she arose with a bound and cried out, 
“ Eccomi !” 

** Remember,” said I to Viiterchen, as we left 
the room, ‘‘I am doing that which few wouid 
have the courage to dare. It will depend upon 
the dignity of your conduct, the grace of your 
manners, the weli-bred ease of your address, io 
make me feel proud of my intrepidity, or, sad 
and painful possibility ! retire covered with inef- 
fable shame and discomfiture. Do you compre- 
hend me?” 

‘“* Perfectly,” said he, standing erect, and giv- 
ing even in his attitude a sort of bailbond for fu- 
ture dignity. ‘* Lead on!” 

‘This was more familiar than he had been yet ; 
but I ascribed it to the tension of nerves strung 
to a high purpose, and rendering him thus inac- 
cessible to other thoughts than of the enterprise 
before him. 

As I neared the door of Mrs. Keates’s apart- 
ment, I hesitated as to how I should enter. 
Ought I to precede my friends, and” present 
them as they followed? Or would it seem more 
easy and more assured if I were to give my arm 
to ‘Tintentleck, leaving Viiterchen to bring up 
the rear? After much deliberation, this ap- 
peared to be the better course, seeming to take 
for granted that, although some peculiarities of 
eostume might ask for explanation later on, I 
was about to present a very eligible and charm- 
ing addition to the company. 

I am scarcely able to say whether I was or 
was not reassured by the mode in which she ac- 
eepted the offer of my arm. At first the prop- 
esition appeared unintelligible, and she looked 
at me with one of those wide-eyed stares, as 
though to say, “ What new gymnastic is this? 
What tour de force, of which I never heard be- 
fore ?”” and then, with a sort of jerk, she threw 
my arm up in the air and made a pirouette un- 
der it of some half dozen whirls. 

Half reprovingly I shook my head and offered 
her my hand. ‘This she understood at once. 
She recognized such a mode of approach as le- 
gitimate and proper, and with an artistic shake 
of her drapery with the other hand and a con- 
fident smile she signified she was ready to go 
‘ou.” 

I was once on a time thrown over a horse’s 
head into a slate quarry; a very considerable 
drop it was, and nearly fatal. On another oc- 
casion I was carried in a small boat over the fall 
of a salmon weir, and hurried along in the flood 
for almost three hundred yards. Each of these 
was a situation of excitement and peril, and with 
considerable confusion as the consequence; and 
yet I could deliberately recount you every pass- 
ing phase of my terror, from my first fright down 
to my complete unconsciousness, with such small 
traits as would guarantee truthfulness ; while of 
the scene upon which I now adventured I pre- 
serve nothing beyond the vaguest and most un- 
connected memory. 

I remember my advance into the middle of the 
room. I have a recollection of a large silver tea- 
urn, and beyond it « lady in a turban; another 
with long ringlets there was. The urn made a 
noise like a small steamer, and there was a con- 
fusion of voices—about what, I can not tell— 
that increased the uproar, and we were all stand- 
ing up and all talking together; and there was 
what seemed an angry discussion, and then the 
large turban and the ringlets swept hanghtily 
past me. ‘Ihe turban said, ‘‘ This is tod much, 
Sir!” and ringlets added, ** Far too much, Sir!” 
and as they reached the door there was Viiter- 
chen'on his head, with a branch of candles be- 
tween his fect to light them out, and Tinten- 
fleck, screaming with laughter, threw himself 
into an arm-chair and clapped a most riotous 
applause, 

I stood a moment almost transfixed, then 
dashed out of the room, hurried up stairs to my 
chamber, bolted the door, drew a great clothes- 
press against it for further security, and then 
threw myself upon my bed in one of those parox- 





ysms of mad confusion in which a man can not 
say whether he is on the verge of inevitable ruin 
or has just been rescued from a dreadful fate. 
I would not, if even I could, recount all that I 
suffered that night. ‘There was not a scene of 
open shame and disgrace that I did not picture 
to myself as incurring. I was every where in 
the stocks or the pillory. I wore a wooden pla- 
card on my breast, inscribed, ‘‘ Potts, the Im- 
postor.” I -was running at top speed before 
hooting and yelling crowds. I was standing 
with a circle of protecting policemen amidst a 
mob eager to tear me to pieces. I was sitting 
on a hard stool while my hair was being cropped 
a la Pentonville, and a gray suit lay ready for 
me when it was done. But enough of such a 
dreary record. I believe I cried myself to sleep 
at last, and so soundly, too, that it was very late 
in the afternoon ere I awoke. It was the sight 
of the barricade I had erected at my door gave 
me the clew to the past, and again I buried my 
face in my hands and wept bitterly. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burnett’s Kalliston, 


For removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness and 
Eruptions of the Skin, and for rendering the complexion 








elear and beautiful. 

The following testimonial furnishes conclusive evidence 
of the efficacy of this famous cosmetic: —~— 

Marusono’, July 11; 1856. 
Messrs. Josaph Burnett & Co. 

Gents:—-The package of Kalliston came to hand last 
evening, and I am glad to have an opportunity to state to 
Fou how much we value it. My family have used it almost 
daily for more than two years, and now they think they 
can not do without it. 

A single application has repeatedly removed the freckles 
from the face of my little boy, leaving his skin smooth and 
fair. And in all cases of sunburn or irritation of the skin, 
from whatever cause, it has thus far proved itself a perfect 
and very pleasant remedy. 

I can, if you desire it, refer you to several cases of obsti- 
nate cutaneous disease, in which I know the Kalliston has 
had a wonderfully good effect ; one in particular, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. P——, one of my neighbors, had suffered for 
many years from eruptions and painful inflammation of the 
ekin, (probably the effect of bad vaccine virus,) leaving it 
in several places puckes ed and quite red. A few weeks ago 
I recommended to him your Kalliston; he has since in- 
formed me that the effect of its use has been very marked 
and beneficial, that the skin has become soft and smooth, 
and the inflammation and redness has nearly disappeared. 
This is an important case, and I will tell you more about it 
when I see you. 

I owe it to you to state that I did not believe in th effi- 
cacy of any cosmetie until I tried your Kalliston, and I 
cheerfully give my testimony in its favor. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN M. BOYD. 

Prepared enly by Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. 

Sold by dealers generally. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


American Express Company. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DOWN TOWN OFFICE OF THIS COMPANY 
has been removed from 64 to 124 BROADWAY, cor- 
ner of Cedar Street. Expresses leave New York by Hud- 
son River and Harlem trains for the entire West and 
Southwest at 7 A.M., 10 A.M., 11 A.M., 3.15 P.M., 5 P.M., 
and 6 P.M., closing at 124 Broadway half an hour earlier. 

Special and extra arrangements made for the safe and 
speedy delivery of Holiday Presents. . 


WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
Principal Office, 61 Hudson Street. 


Branch Offices, 542 Broadway and 124 Broadway. 
To the Trade. 


Now Ready, the First Number of a Series of the 


Five-Cent Novelettes, 


Each Number complete in itself, containing from 64 to 


80° pages. 
The First Number will contain an 


Original Revolutionary Story, 
Entitled, 
The Rebel Quakeress; 
Or, 
THE TORY GUARDIAN. 

This New Series will each be complete in itself, and, if 
placed before the resding community, must not fail to 
reach a large circulation—to which it is entitled. Order 
from your respective Agents. 

OKIE, DAYTON & JONES, 
Wholesale Agents, 
No. 29 Ann Street, corner Nassau. 











For sale by 
II. DEXTER & CO., 
Ross & TOUSEY, 
SAMUEL YATES, 
HAMILTON, JOHNSON & FARRELLY, 
JOHN F. FEEKS & CO. 


Semmons & Co., 
Opticians, 


No. 669} Broadway, under the Lafarge House, N. Y. 








Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarsenesa, In- 
Jfluenza, any Irritation or Sore- 
ness of the Throat, Relieve the 
Hacking New in Consump- 
tion, erone nitia, we. ame, 
ie a ‘atarr. ar a 
BRONCHIAL give strength to the 
voice of 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
and SINGERS. 


BROWN’'S 


“*FROCHES 





Few are aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
“Common Cold" in its first stage; that which in the be- 
ginning would yicld to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon 
attacks the Lungs. ‘+ Brown's Bronchial Troches," con- 
taining demulcent ingredients, allay Pulmonary and Bron- 
chial Irritation. 





‘*That trouble in my Throat, (for which 
BROWN’S | the “ 7'roches” are a epecific) having made 
me often a mere whicperer.” 
TROCHES ° N. P. WILLIS. 
‘*T recommend their use to Pusiic SpeaK- 
BREWN'S ‘a REV. E. H. CHAPIN. 
“Great service in subduing Hoarss- 
TROCHES | nzss." 
REV. DANIEL WISE. 
BROWN'S «+ Almost instant relief in the distressing 
laber of breathing peculiar to Astuma.” 
TROCHES REV. A. C. EGGLESTON. 
Contain no Opium or any thing injuri- 
BROWN’S | ous.” DR. A. A. HAYES, 
Chemist, Loxton. 
TROCHES| ‘A simple and pleasant combination for 
Covens, &c.” 
BROWN'S DR. G. F. BIGELOW, 
Boston, 
TRCCHES! “Beneficial in Broncmrt1s.” 
DR. J. F. W. LANE, 
BROWN’S » Boston, 
“I have proved them excellent for 
TRCCHES | Wuoorine Coven.” 
REV. I. W. WARREN, 
BROWN'S i 





Boston, 
“* Beneficial when compelled to speak, suf- 
TROCHES | fering from Cop.” 
| REY. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, 
BROWN'S | 


St. Loui. 
| 4Errectuat in removing Hoarseness and 
TROCHES | Irritation of the Throat, so common with 
| SpEaKERs and SINGrRs.” 


BROWN'S | Prof. M. STACY JOIINSON, 
La Grange, Ga., 
TRCCHES Teacher of Music, Southern 
Female College. 
BROWN'S “Great benefit when taken beiore and 


| after preaching, as they prevent Hoarseness, 
TROCHES | From their past eff-ct, 1 think they will be 
| of permanent advantage to me.” 
BROWN'S | REV. E. ROWLEY, A. M., 
| President of Athens College, Tenn. 
TROCHES | Sa” Sold by all Druggists at TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS A BOX. 29 


‘Concentrated Leaven 
. For making 
Bread, Tea Cakes, 
All Kinds of Pastry, &c., 


MANUFACTURED BY 








EDW. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 





Proprietors of Shawmut Chemical Works, 





NO. 33 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


—_——— 


Concentrated Leaven 
Is the result of careful chemical research. Brean of all 
kinds, made by using it, is light, more digestible and nu- 
tritious, has an agreeable natural taste, is less liable to sour, 
will retain its moisture longer than by any other process, 
and the whole preparation for the evem need not exceed 
ten minutes. 


See Directions in each Package for making 
and Tea Rolls—Loaf Bread—Brown Bread— 
ponge Cake—Corn Cake—Cup Cak 

—Ladies’ Cake—Webster ee Pudding 

— Chambers Street Cake — Sponge Cake— 

Jumbles—Election Cake—Soft 5 Ginger Bread—Hard 

Sugar Ginger Bread — Silver e — Doughnuts—Butter 

Pudding — Jonny Cake — Gold Cake — Japanese Cake — 
Union Cake—and every variety of Pastry. 

For sale by Wm. Gulager & Bro., 59 North Front St., 
Philadelphia; Wm. H. Crawford & Co., 62 South Street, 
Baltimore; and by all the principal druggists and grocers. 

GEORGE H. BATES, Wholesale Agent, 
No. 189 Pearl Street, New York. 


Premature 
Loss of the Hair, 


Which is so common now-a-days, may be entirely pre- 
vented by the use of Burnctf's Coceaine. It has been used 
in thousands of cases where the hair was coming out in 
handfuls, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to 
promote a healthy and vigorousgrowth. It {s, at the same 
time, unrivalled as a dreseing for the hair. A single appli- 
cation will render it soft and glossy for several days. 

ORE CORNS and BUNIONS are really 


CURED by the use of SWISS CORN PLASTER. 
For sale by E. DUPUY, Drugzgist, No. 609 Broadway. 
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NOW READY. 


An Important Work, which, having been for several 
years in progress, is completed at an opportune time. 


: Life of 


Andrew Jackson. 
By James Parton, 


Author of “Life of Aaron Burr,” ete, 


Three Volumes, 636 to 734 pages each, 
With Steel Portaits. 
PRICES. 

Crown Ocravo Epition.—Cloth Binding, $5; Sheep, 

$6 75; Half Calf, $9; Full Calf, $19. 


Svsscripers’ Eprrion, Royal Octavo (Sold by Subserip- 
tion onty).—Cloth, $7 50; Sheep, $9; Half Calf, $12; 
Full Calf, $15 00, 








Tn his own lifetime, Andrew Jack-on was the most pop- 
ular of American citizens. Since his death, there is but 
one name more endeared than his to the massess of the 
people, llis fame, to use the language of Henry Clay, 
the greatest of his opponents, is part of the moral prop- 
erty of the nation. 

The life of General Jackson was crowded with events. 
The whole of his career was peculiar, extraordinary, in- 
teresting. beyond that of any American of his time. His | 
virtues and his failings, his good actions and his bad ac- 
tions, all alike bear the stamp of his strong individuality. 
At the same time, he was the great Representative Man 
of the Great West, as the Great West was in his day— 
impulsive, irascible, brave, generous, and patriotic— 
prompt with word and deed for his country—a warm 
friend—a terrible enemy. 

The influence of .\ndrew Jackson upon the fortanes 
and the character of the United States was powerful. 
Besides adding to the glory of his country’s arms, and 
giving her an immortal lesson in the art of self-defense, 
he changed the character of parties, and altered the 
course of political events, He touched nothing which he 
did not radically change. He fought nothing which he 
did not defeat. He opposed nothing which * did not 
annihilate. No man could resist his invincible will, or 
stand the shock of his overwhelming popularity. 

To this hour his influence is felt and seen in the char- 
acter of the government. No one can understand tho 
politics of to-day who does not know much of the nature 
and career of Andrew Jackson, and comprehend what he 
did and what he destroyed, as the head of the party 
which has ruled the country, with little interruption, 
since the day on which he d the presidential chair, 
thirty years ago. 

Especially at this time, when the questions of nullifi- 
cation and secession are again considered, the history of 
Jackson's administration is of peculiar interest. 

Mr. Parton has been several years engaged in the prep- 
aration of this work, and has bestowed upon it the most 
careful research and investigation. The first volume of 
the Subscribers’ Edition was issued a year since; the 
second was published last spring; and the third and last 
is now completed. Of the first and second volumes, the 
press have spoken in the warmest eommendation. 

Mr. Parton's characteristic merits are, says the South- 
ern Field and Fireside, ** A capacity for exhaustive re- 
search and lucid synthesis, combined with the liveliest 
fancy, and most genial, captivating humor. He infuses 
into details intrinsically dull the fire of his own vivacity, 
and to events of importance and anecdotes entertaining 
in themselves, he adds a new force and significance. The 
genius of the raconteur united to a discriminating judg- 
ment; the power at once to generalize ably and to com- 
bine judiciously; unfaltering industry, scholarly taste, 
and, to crown the whole, a spirit of courageous impar- 
tiality —these are the high and unusual endowments 
— by Mr. Parton to the preparation of his great 
work.” 

This Lirz or Jackson ‘ possesses a degree of interest 
which can scarcely be overstated,” says the New York 
World. An opinion which the New York Journal of 
Commerer, one of the most conservative of — 
fully indorses ; for it pronounces it “ A Life indeed, 
before which the conventional and common-place biogra- 
phies of modern times sink into stupidity and insignifi- 
cance. If we should write all we think concerning the 
merits of this first volame, we fear we should run the 
risk of being accused of imprudent enthusiasm.” Of the 
the second volume, the same journal says, that it even 
“surpasses the first in interest, as well as in the pictur- 
esque vigor of its style." 

“One of the most readable of books. Every page is 
alive. Itisasr ic as a medieval , and yet 
has the advantage of being true.“— Hume Journal. “A 
fresher, livelier account was never written of any hero 

any suthor."—Hoston Advertiser. * Of the biography 
of Jackson there will be but one opinion in the present as 
in the future. ..... That it will be one of our standard 
historical books is indisputable."— Boston Gazette. “A 
volume of intense and permanent interest.—New York 
Observer. ‘Mr. Parton is doing his work with an im- 
partiality, copiousness, and fidelity, and fascination of 
Rarration which will make it at once popular with the 
general reader, and satisfactory to the political student. 
The subject is full of romantic a incidents. 
..+.+. The narrative is flo andcharming. We con- 
fess having read the whole (one volume) in two prolonged 
sittings.”— Harper's Weekly. 

‘Of the character of the work, and the manner in 
which the author has executed his difficult and laborious 
task, but one opinion has been expressed, and that is 
most emphatic and enthusiastic commendation."— New 
Haven Patriot. 

Published by 

MASON BROTHERS, 


_ 5 and 7 Mercer Street N. Y. 


OMBE’S 

POEMS. By Wiittam H. Hotcomae, M.D., of Louisi- 
ana. Crown 5vo, 360 pages, Cloth, $1 59. 

This volume is issued in the best style, on tinted pa- 
per, and has been received with much favor. 

The volume shows “ A delicate sense of ideal beauty, a 
wide sympathy with man and nature, and a suseeptibil- 
ity to tender emotion. "—N. Y. Century. 

“There are many beautiful ‘flowers of poesy’ in Dr. 

1 be’s volume."'—Loxton Post 














Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry is incon- 
trovertibly the best known remedy for the cure of Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, Whooping 
Cough, and incipient Consumption, as well as every disease 
affecting the Throat, Chest, and Lungs. SeTu W. Fowie 
& Co., Proprietors, Boston, Sold by Druggists and Agents 
everywhere. 

PHOTOCHROMATIC OIL PAINTINGS. 
GENTS WANTED to introduce this beautifal art. 
Young men are making over $50 a month in this 


business. Terms and Specimens sent rrxe, by addressing, 
L. L. TODD & CO., LowEL1, Mass. 


Wedding Cards, Notes, &c.—All the new styles 
elegantly engraved at Everdell’s Old Wedding Card De- 
pot, 302 Broadway. See the new Envelopes, Satin Tie, 
&c. Specimens sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


60 VALUABLE Recipes, Arts, Discoveries, 
&c., and a Book Catalogue, all sent free to any 
person. Address M. M. SANBORN, 

Brasher Falls, N. Y. 














“The poetry is good, and the theology is fused and 
flows through it, set sometimes to a very sweet and heav- 
enly music.""—Monthly Religious Magazine. 

* He sings sweetly and tenderly, is a man of generous 
heart and cultivated mind, breathing a healthy and ge- 
nial love of the beautiful.""—Georgia sepublic, 

“ Seldom have we seen a book of poems that has struck 
ua so favorab'y as this.'*—New Church Herald, 

MASON BROTHERS, Pun.isnuens, 
5 and 7 Mercer Street, New York. 


Fashions! Fashions! Fashions! 
ARIS FASHIONS for LADIES’ DRESS. 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN’S DRESS. 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR CLOAKS. 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR BONNETS. 

Mme. DEMORFST'S ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 
REPORT of all the LATEST PARIS and NEW YORK 
FASHIONS, 40 Engravings, invaluable to the trade, dress- 
makers, and ladies generally, now ready and for sale at 
all the branches and the news-depots. Price 5 cents; 
yearly, 15 cents. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 6 cents. 

Yearly subscription to Harper's Weekly and Mme. 
Demorest's Report, at $200; Harper's Magazine and 
Mme. Demorest's Report, at $2 50; Godey’s Book and 
Mme. Demorest's Report, at $2 50. 

Address Mme, DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, New York. 
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Living Curiosities at Barnum’s Museum. 


Since Mr. P. T. Barn re-purchased the Museum last Spring, it has become more than ever a Pop" ilar place of re- 


sort for Ladies, Children and Families, and the encrgies of this world-renowned * d 
Our artist has sketched the above from a host of other curiosities now on 


in a co ing ratio with his patronage. 
exhibition in the Museum at all hours, day and evening. 


‘Prince of Showmen," seem to increase 


The two centre figures in the foreground of the above cut represent the celebrated AZTEC CHILDREN, found in one 


of the long lost cities of Central America. 


It will be observed that their cast of features, and very small heads, bes ira 


etriking resemblance to the sculpture found in those cities by Stephens and other travelers, which fact seems to indicate 


that the race of men to which they belong were the original type of these 


sculptures. 


The figure on the right represents a creature, found in the wilds of Africa, and is su pposed to be a mixture of the 


wild native Afric 
Is IT?! The 


an and the Orang Outang, a kind of Man-Monkey, but for want of a positive name is called * 
(Wo WHITE FIGURES represent two ALBINO GIRLS, and the black ones their black mother and sister. 


‘WHAT 


These Girls, though of black parentage, are a PURE WHITE, WITH WHITE WOOL AND PINK EYES, but with 


every other feature and characteristic of the real African. 


No one can look upon them without feeling the conviction 


that they are beyond all doubt WHITE NEGROES. All these extraordinary living wonders are ou exhibition at 
Barnum’s American Museum, 


im this city, where everything novel and curious is sure to be found. 


combination of wonders and curiosities, unejyualed in any part of the world. 
Here, in miniature Oceana, are to be found almost every variety of living Fish 


an attraction which well repays a visit. 
and other dis 


animals 
Stickleback, which builds its neet on the rocks and in the weeds. 
of opposite natures, as Dogs, Cats, Rats, Hawks, Chickens, Pigeons, &c., 


In addition to the above, the Musenm presents a 
The GRAND AQUARIA alone constitutes 


porting in their native element, from a noble specimen of a living Seal, down to the tiny 


The HAPPY FAMILY, consists of beasts and birds 
&c., all living in peace and harmony, and the 


whole made amusing and interesting by a number of lively and playful Monkeys, which always keep spectators in capi- 
tal humor by their inimitable sports. A monster den of mammoth Serpents, 30 in number, has just been added to the 


850,000 Other Interesting Curiosities 


contained im this wonderful Museum. 


How so much can be afforded for the low price of twenty-five cents admistion is 


enly explained by the fact that an average of nearly four thousand persons visit the Museum daily; on holidays the 


number of visitors frequently exceeds twenty thousand. 





Phinney, Blakeman & Mason, 


No. 61 Walker Street, N.Y. 
Have just Published: 


Martin’s Natural History. 
With 262 beautifully colored Illustrations. 


Being « Translation of the celebrated German Work by 
Martin, adapted to the American Market, with 
many important additions and 
emendations, 

First Series—480 pages, 12mo....... sooo $1 50. 


Martin’s Natural History, 
Srcoxp SERIES, UNIFORM WITH THE Finst, will be ready 
Dee. Wth. 
These yolumes will be, in all re=pects, the most tasteful, 
instructive, and entertaining books of the kind ever pub- 
lished in America. 


The India Rubber Home Gymnasium; 
Or, Chest Expanders, 


Something amusing as well as beneficial. They should 
be in every Famiry. Parents get them for your Cum- 
pDrex. Invarps use them; they will do you more good 
than medicine, In fact, everybody should use them. They 
will expand your Chest, develop your Muscix, and Pro- 
Lone youn Lire. Try them. No.1, 50 cents; 2, 75 cents; 
3, $1 00; 4, $159; 5, $200. 

The above will be sent to any address on the reccipt of 
the price. O. B. GRAY, Dealer in all kinds of Rubber 
Goods, 175 Broadway, N. Y. A liberal discount to the trade. 


Harper & Brother’s Books. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S WEEELY 


Can be had at Publisher's prices, of HUNT & MINER, 
Wholesale and Retail Booksellers, Stationers, and News- 
dealers, T1 _ 73 Fifth Street, next to the Post Office, 
Pittdierg, Pa. 


CHAPPED HANDS, FACE, LIPS, &c. 
CERTAIN CURE AND PREVENTIVE, 
by eman & Co.'s Camphor Ice with Glycerine. If used 
irected. will keep the skin soft in the coldest weather. 
Ont Weents. Sent by mail! for 30 cents. 
EGEMAN & UO., Chemists and Druggists, 
Nos. 161, 399, dil, and 756 Broadway. 


” ‘WESLEYAN : SACRED HARP. 
A Collection of 


CHOICE TUNES AND 
HYMNS. 


For Prayer, Class, and Camp Mectings, 
Choirs, and Congrerational Singing. By 
Rev. W. McDonatn and § Hunsarp. 50 cents. Mailed, 
post-paid. Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Bos- 
ton. 














Spasmodic Asthma. 


The most severe eases of this dreadful complaint have 
been cured by a few doses of Jonas Whitcomb's Remedy 
Ser Asthma, and in no instance has it failed to give im- 
mediate relief. Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNETT & 
CO., Boston. Por ante ty of Druggist ot $1 60 per bettie, 


No Chimney ; No Wick. © 
No Soot; No Smoke. 


Callender’s CARBO-AIR GAS LAMP, umeurpassed for 
burning all Coal Vils, &c., wichou: a chimney. On recei 
of $3, we will send a sample Lam: any address; or will 
send it by Express, collect or © \.very, purchaser to pay 
charges. Liberal terms maa: with exelvsive agents, En- 
cloce a stamp and send for « freu lar. Address 

CALLENDER & PERCE, 
Dealers in Oils and Lamps, 
175 Broadway and 2 Cortland Street, New York. 


Davis Collamore & Co., 
Are now offering a large stock of 
Japanese Goods, 
Wicker Cups, Boxes, Trays, &., &e. 
Pretty ; 
— Bronzes — 
Some good Figures at low prices. 
Engraved Glass! 
In great variety of style, with 
Crest or Initial, 
Wedgewood — Parian, &c., &. 
Plated Goods 
At reduced prices, on account of giving up that part of 
our business. 
479 BProad:ay, below Broome Strew. 
N. B.—Good Gold Band French China Tea Sets, $7. 
SEFUL AND ECONOMICAL.—HE- 
GEMAN & CO.'S Benzine, for the instant removal 
of grease spots, paints, dc., &c., and for cleaning gloves, 
silks, ribbons, &c., equal to new, without injury to color 
or fabric. Sold by druggists; only 25 cents per bottle, 
See that you get the genuiue article. 


yen Common Sense. 
B. FOOTE. 





or Presents. 


the celebrated Physician at nd Flee- 








wee ian, artes or of ** Medical Common S yee 
toga Springs, is effecting almost miracles in ‘the at- 
ment of Chronic Diseases of the Lungs, ik art, 
Stomach, &c, at his Winter office, Nx > Broadway, 
N. Y. Call, or send, and geet his pamphiet, entitled, 
“Pviprxces or Dr. Footr's Mrvicat Sceerss,” whieh 
he is pleased to give to all who are interest a Office 
hours from 1 to 6 P.M. daily, except Sundays. 


ACK NUMBERS and BOUND VOL- 
UMES of HARPER’S WEEKLY and MONTH- 


LY MAGAZINE can always be hal of 
A. WINCH, 320 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





The 


Saturday Evening Post 


—_— —___—_ 


Another and More ‘Splentie Engraving! 


Two Large and V Valuable Works 
AS PREMIUMS! 


Splendid Stories! 
Instructive Skeiches! 
Solid Information! 


—_ 





In leying their Provpeetus again before the public, the 
Proprictors of “THE OLDEST AND BEST OF THE 
WticK LIES" need enter upon no long erray of promises. 
They may simply state, that they de-ign making THE 
POST for the future what it has been fur the past, a repos- 
itory alike of delightful amusement and cqually entcriain- 
ing ipetruction. Intcresting Stories and Choice Sketches 


The Best Writers, 








will always b found in THE POST. Our Stories for the 
last year have ben generally acknowledged to be of the 
mort interesting charactcr; and we design not to ellow any 

















falling off in thi reapect — thovgh in —— is 
hardiy p ibl But THE FOst alw aims to truct. 
it contains weekly 

An Agricuitural Depariment, 

Choice Receipts, 

Domestic and Forcign News, 

The Markets and Bank Note List, 

Letter from Paris, 

Wiisccllanccus Information, &c. 

But to see exactly what THE POST is, write for A 
SAMPLE I (UMBE » Which will be scut gratis to any 
sno duivom af ‘ ¢ fur a weekly pep By the fol- 
ov s list of ter aan oon wee we that Thi POST is not 
only the LES7, but the CHEAPEST OF THE WEELK- 





LIES! and that we coffer 
Splendid Premiums to Subscribers! 


OUR ENGRAVING PREMIUM—A MAGNIFICENT 
PICTURE. oath: graving Premi this year is the ccl- 
ebrated Steel Pi bug aving of 


“A Merry Making i in the Olden Time.” 


um 










This Engraving was first issued by the LONDON ART 
UNION it ng by 24 inches wide —contain 
from 30 ne of the hand-omest Engrav- 
ings now be and Britikh public. The 
publi-her’s price 1 rit (-old by canvasscr-) is five Dollars. 

OUR BOOK PREMIUMS. — Th e two; Lirrtin- 
ooTT'’s Famous PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER AND GROGRAPH- 
ICAL DICTIONARY OF TUE WeRLD, and the e ly famous 
Wenstex’s New PicrontaL Quarto Dictionaky. Lippin- 
cott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer and Gevgraphical Dictionary 
of the World is a work that no man or family should be 
without. It is a large volume of 2,152 cleely printed 
pages, and contains an IMMENSE MASS OF UskFUL 
KNOWLEDGE, You have in it the moet recent and au- 


thentic information respecting nearly 100,000 places—coun- 
tries, islands, rivers, mountains, cities, towns, &c., in every 
p rtion of the Globe. Of Web-ter’s New Pictorial Quarto 
Dictionary, containing 1,540 Wood Cuts, but little nced be 
said—ite value being apparent to all. No Jamily should 
be without ut. 








TERMS OF THE POST. 


Single copy, $2 00 a year. 
2 copies, 300 
1 = copy of the Post and Arthur's Magazine, 300 
4 copies, 500 « 
8 “ i000 
13 « 10 
20 “ 20 00 “ 
Te the getter-up of a elub of 8, or either of the larger 
clubs, we send @ copy gratis. 


The Post and our Premium Engraving. 
* - of “THE POST” yearly and one of 
t Engraving, ‘‘A MERRY MAK- 
ING IN THE OLDEN TIME,” $5 00 
For a club of thirty copies of THE POST, and Thirty Dol- 
lars, we will send as a PREMIUM the Mi 
a ey “A MERRY MAKING IN THE OLDEN 
TIME, 
For a club a Sorty and Forty Dollars, we will send the En- 
graving, and a copy extra of THE POST also. 
§@™ Avy member of a club can have the Engraving sent 
to him on the payment of Three Dollars extra. 


The Post and our Book Premiums. 

We will send one copy of THE POST, for one year, and 
give a copy of either the Dictionary or the Gazetteer, for 
Six Dollars. 

Or, on the receipt of five new subscribers, and Ten Dol- 
lars, WE WILL GIVE EITHER OF THE ABOVE WORKS 48 A 
PREMIUM. 

Or, on the receipt of ten new subscribers and Fifteen 
Dollars — $1 50 apiece— WE WILL GIVE EITHER OF THE 
Works as A PREMIUM. 

Or, on the receipt of sixteen new subscribers, and Twenty 
Dollars — $1 25 apiece — WE WILL GIVz FITHER OF TUB 
Works as A PRrMIUM. 

The price of these we 
$6 5) apiece. 

Or we will give a copy of the Ener 
in the place of either of the Books. 

Address DEACON & PETERSON, 

No. 319 Watnet STReErT, PUILADELPUIA. 


ks in the stores varies from $6 to 


AVING 85 & PREMIUM 


TNE QU AL E D for the multiplicity and sp len- 
dor of its illustrations. 
Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible, 
Volume I., price, $2 50; now ready. 
To be obtained from agents only, one of whom will be 
appointed for every district throughout the Union 


CASHEL, EESTES & GALPIN, 
No. 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
Nature's True Restorative. 
The best, safest, and purest tonic and altcratlve ever pre- 


pared. It is recommended by the leading medical author- 
ities, and is highly spproved by all who have tried it. 
Delicate ladies find ¢ perfeet restorative; and persons 


sho te na a sedentary life will find their nerv 
al eystem streng 


S$ 1O¢ 


i and gener- 
zthened and improved by its use. 


PER MONTH made with Srene il 


Tools, I sell the cheapest and bes Send 
for my Circular before purchasing elsewhere. Aad ress 
JOUN MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mass 
O NERVOUS SUFFERERS 0 


* BOTH 





SEXES. A Retired Gentleman } M 
>» heelth in a few days after many years of Gr at 





Nervo § is willing to as by send ling 
(fr m the ipt of a post- t-paid direct : nvelope 
copy of the + scription used. Address, JOLIN M, DAG. 
NALL, 156 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, Y. Y. 


Cumin AS PRESENT.—Great Curiositr, 
FUN IN THE FAMILY. 
Magic Cas — evet Dra r; also, Mace Cig 
Cases, Sent for 12 red stamps. Agents wanted by 
3. ©. WILLIAMS Lock-box, 458 brovidener, kL 


A CARD.—W. 


rr 


JACKSON, No. 551 


BROADWAY, ha constantiv on hand every artic! 
desirable for Family uruing. Jartien’ar attention is 
ealled to our stock of Bombaz » Le tz, Cloaks, Veils, 


and E-mbroiderics. 


~The Workin g F armer, 

A large Agricultural Monthly Magazine, 
AND 
Harper’s Weekly, 
For $2 40 a year. 
Both Papers for less than the Subscrip- 
tion Price of One. 
The Working Farmer 


eee Wy PEGE. J. J. MAPES, assieted by a Corps 





of Genthmen wh« practically engaged in conducting 
the several departments upon which they write. 
Vor. 13 commences witn JAN. 1st, 1861. 
Specimen copica sent free on application. 


Remit subscription to 
CHAS. V. MAPES, 
126 and 125 Nassau, and 11 Beekman Street, 


‘Recent Publications _ 
of the 

American funday-School Union: 

G ae NNET ; 


ut. ~-M 


THE SPRING 
rative found 

THE TWO LITILE ORIOLES; 
lieart, and how to make it. 15m 
piece. Price .5 cc nts. 


or, Quite 


» Cloth, 


Ready. 
5 cents, 


A nar- 


or, Music in the 
» Cloth, with frontis- 





WHAT THE ‘TREES TAUGHT THE LITTLE 
GIRL. 15ma, el hy ith frontispiece and engraved 
title-page. Pri e 12 cents, 


LITTLE MARY'S THREE HOMES. 15ms, cloth, 
with beautiful frontispiece and engraved title-page— 
12 cents, 

a oo FOR THE WEARY; 


Ismo, cloth, with numer 


er, the Story of Mannah 

ous illustrations. 35 
cent 

LITTLE ERNEST; or, the Land Beyond the River. 

cloth, with frontispiece and engraved title-page, 
Price 12 cents. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, from this world to 
that which is to come. Delivered under the similitude 
ofa Dream. By John Bunyan. 355 pages, 12mo, cloth, 
with thirteen full page illustrations. Price 75 cents. 


CURIOUS EYES. 


Imo, 


18mo, cloth. with original frontis- 


piece and engraved title-page. Price 12 cents. 
PALISSY, THE HUGUENOT POTTFR. A True Tale. 
10mo, cloth, illustrated. Price 5V cents. 


MIRIAM’S REWARD. 36 pp. 1Smo, cloth, with orig- 
inal frontispiece and engraved title-page. Price 12 cts. 

THE WORD OF LIFE. By W. B. Mackenzie. 16mo, 
eloth. Price 40 cents. 


FAITHFUL RUTH. A Story of Bethlehem. 
cloth, beautifully illustrated. Price 25 cents. 


MADDIE AND LOLLY. 15me, cloth, with original 
frontispiece and engraved title-page. Price 12 cents. 


GLEANINGS FROM GOSPEL STORY; or, New 
Testament narratives explained and illustrated. With 
a Preface by Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, M.A. 18mo, cleth, 
illustrated. Price 0 cents. - 


LITTLE ALLICE’S PALACE; or, The Sunny Heart. 
1Smo, cloth, with an eriginal frontispiece and engraved 
title. Price 12 cents. 


THE LAST SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON REMEM- 
BERED ; or, The Story of Harriet Russell. 13mo, cloth. 
Price 36 cents. 


The above are besutifully aud strongly bound, in extra 
muslin. Many of them are ekgantiy illustrated. They 
may be obtained at the Depositories of the Seciety’s public- 
ations, and from ceellers generally. Tull catalogues of 
the Society's publications, aleo samples of ite periodicals 
will be sent, on application, free of charge. 

To those not living within reach of a bookseller, any book 
on the catalogue will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the published price. 

Apply to 


The American Sunday-School Union, 
No. 1122 Cuestnct STREeet, Puv.apELrata. 
No. 509 Broapway, New Yor. 

No. 141 WasnineTon Steret, Bostex. 

5000 AGENTS WANTED — To 
sell 5 new inventions—one very recent, and of great value 
to families. ALL pay great profits to Agenta’ Send four 
stamps and get SU pages particulars, 

LPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Masa. 


18mo, 












JOHN T. BENSON, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
CLOAKS, MANTLES, 
and FURS, 


310 Canal Street, N. Y., ‘opposite Mercer, 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 1, 12, 16, 24, anibiees” 
PAILLARD & MALTIN,. Importers, 
Musical boxes repuired. 21 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


‘MITCHELL'S SILVER OIL 
For Sewing Machines. 
CARLE & STRONG, Age nts, 153 Water Street, N. Y. 








ul lars sent free 
rd, Maine. 


REAT CURIOSIT Y.—Partic 
—Agentswanted, Suaw & Chink. Diddef 


SEND FOR SPECI IMEN OF 


Clark’s School Visitor, 


N Illustrated Day Schoo! Paper for Teachers and Pupils 


everywhere. Ad - 
DAUGI DAY & a 
411 Walnut St » Philadelphia, Pa. 








Fickle & Lyon Sewing Machine Co. 








Al M i give better satisfaction than 
any t rey refunded, 

‘ 8 Broady N. ¥., and 292 Washington 
Stz Doston, Mas 

AGENTS. 

A. Munroe & Co., 24 and 26 Camp Street, New Ore 
leans, La. 

Howard Huggins, $2 4*h Street, St. Louis, Mo, 

E. FE. Huggins, 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. 

B. McKay, 269 Main Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Agents wanted. 














HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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THE SORT OF SEED GARIBALDI IS SOWING. 
GexeraL Garisaxpr has retived to his Farm at Caprera, and is engaged in Agricultural 


Pursuits, 


LM 


pm 1A 


(Daily P. per. ) 


‘W). 


m 
(Uae 


| 
Ube Akane 





i 


WL 
a ii isle I 


jac 


SCENE ON THE LEVEE AT NEW ORLEANS, 


Pomp. ‘‘ What's a matter, Quash? You looks a mis’able Nigger dis mornin’!” 


| Quasn. “ Why, tell you, Pomp, I’se gone and lef’ my moufpiec on de piany 


at Masr’s, and I feels like de debbil!” 





| ARPER & 

| BROTHERS, 

| Franklin Square, 
New York, have just 
Published : 


TOM BROWN AT 
OXFORD. ASequel 
to School Days at 
Rugby. By the Au- 
thor of ** School Days 
at Rugby,” ‘* Seour- 
ing of the White 
Horse," &e., &c., 
Part First. 12mo, 
Muslin, 37} cents, 


SELF-HELP. 
With Illustrations of 
Character and Con- 
duct. By Samvrn 
Suites, Author of 
“The Life of George 
Stephenson." New 
Edition, Revised and 
greatly Enlarged. 
With numerous Por- 
traits, chiefly by 
Lossina. 12mo, 
Muslin 50 cents, 


TRAVELS IN 
THE AMOOR RE- 
GIONS. Travels in 
the Regions of the 
Upper and Lower 
Amoor and the Rus- 
sian Acquisitions on 
the Confines of India 
and China. With Ad- 
ventures among the 
Mountain Kirghis; 
and the Manjours, 
Manyargs, Toun- 
gouz, Touzemtz, Gol- 
| di, and Gelyaks; the 
| Hunting and Pastoral 
| Tribes. By Tomas 
| WITLaAM ATKINSON, 
F.G.S., F.R.G.8.,Au- 
thor of “ Oriental and 
Western Siberia.” 
With a Map and nu- 
merous magnificent 
Illustrations. 6v0, 
| Muslin, $2 50, 


(> Sent by Mail, 
postage free, on re- 
ceipt of the Money. 





Mr. Joxes has given his first Party in his New House, and steps up stairs to the Dressing-Room at 8 A.M. to look after the comforts 
of his Male Guests: his ears are delighted as follows: 

First Guest. ‘‘ Well, I do think the Champagne was detestable.” 

Seconp Guest. “Oh! Cider, of course; his Father brews it in Jersey.” 

Taimp Guest. “I wouldn’t have minded that so much, but for the filthy stuff they gave us for Lobster Salad.” 


Fourta Guest. ‘‘ What guys the Jones Girls are! 


Does he expect to get them married 


Firra Guest. “Did you notice the Old Lady’s Grammar ?” 


And so on, ad infinitum. 


Jones thinks Party giving delightful, of course! 


I wonder ?” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Furs and Cloaks. 
310 Benson’s 310 


New Styles of Cloaks 
For Month of December. 


Fine Furs Selling at Prices to Suit the 





PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 





Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured. 
Each Instrument warranted for five years. Warerooms, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Walker Street, near Broadway, N. Y. 


r[uE BEST AND CHEAPEST FURS AT 
_ WILLLAMS'S, 680 Fulton Brest, Brovklyn, 








MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


The largest and best variety in this country. 


Dress Shirts and Collars, 


Ready made, and to order, at short notice. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, New York City. 
NEW BOOKS for AGENTS. 
Sold only by Subscription. 
WANTED—An Agent in every County, to engage in the 
sale of Beautifully ILLUSTRATED WORKS. Circulare. 
giving full information, with Terms to Agents, and a full 
list of my Publications, sent on application. Address 
DUANE RULISON, Quaker City Publishing House, 
_No, 33 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTRAL- PARK SKATE EMPORIU 
Skates 50 cents to 25 dollars. Everything in the skating 
line (except ponds) to suit all ages, sexes, tastes, and purses. 
CONOVER & WALKER, 474 Broadway, N. Y. 
Out of town orders attended to carefully and promptly. 


RAVELING AGENTS WANTED—Tosell 


















a new and valuable article ired in every househ 
or commission . For terms and 
“with stempy Gi Wi Haan, Bortun, 





Articles for Domestic Use. 


The “EXCELSIOR” YEAST POWDER, is tne Best 
ever produced, for the immediate raising of Bread, Bis- 
cuits, &c. It is manufactured rerFectLy pure! It takes 
Fifty per cent. less of our Yeast Powper to produce the 
desired effect than of any other compound extensively ad- 
vertised. 

Ask your Grocer or Druggist to get it for you 

ANDREWS’ EXCELSIOR YEAST POWDER! for you 
WANT THE BrstT! 

Our CREAM TARTAR should be procured by all desir- 
ing a PERFECTLY PURE article, being pulverized by us in 
our own mills. Get our name on the boxes and labels. 
Our CREAM TARTAR is designed for Meproat or Famt- 
LY UsE! 

We are Importers of the rtnEsT pranps of BI CARB. 
SODA, which is sold in any quantity, in original Packages, 
or in papers or boxes as wanted. 

Our PARAGON SAL/AERATUS is the MOST BEAUTI- 
FUL Chemical Agent Ever offered to the Public! It is 
elegantly put up in 1 Ib., ¢ Ib., and ¢ Ib. papers; in boxes, 
of 36 and 60 Ib. Dealers and Consumers ordering from us, 
will be convinced, ~ aaa aa that it is the purest 

roduced 


article ever pi 
Order of THOMAS ANDREWS & ©O., 
136 and 188 Cedar Street, New York. 


H. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 
Manufactory & Salesrooms, 
14th B%, oor, Bd Av., N. Ys 








given, 


lars, address 


Patented November ist, 1859.' 


Ballou’s 
proved French Yoke 
SHIRTS. 


Patented November Ist, 1859. 
A New Style of Shirt, warranted to Fit. 


By sending the above measures, per mail, we can guar- 
antee a perfect fit of our new style of Shirt, and return 
by Express to any part of the United States, at $12, $15, 
$18, $24, etc., etc., per dozen. No order forwarded for 
less than half-a-dozen Shirts. Also Importers and Deal- 
ers in MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 

OU BROTHE 


Patent Im 


Agents Wanted 
In all Parts of the Country 


To obtain Subscribers for 
LOSSING’S 
Pictorial Field-Book of the 
Revolution. 
| In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Miustrations. 
| This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
Rare inducements offered. 


name the Counties they would prefer. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 








Wholsale trade supplied on the usual terms. 


Applicants should 
For full particeu- 





The measures are 
A, the distance 
round the neck. 

B, to B. the yoke. 

C. to C, the sleeve. 

D, to PD, distance 
around the body 

under the armpits. 

B, to B, the length 
of the shirt. 


RS, 
409 Broadway, N. Y. 





where. 


SENT BY EXPRESS 


EVERYWHERE. 


| WARD'S. 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 





Printed directions for Self-Measurement sent free every- 


WARD, FROM LONDON, 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 








O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 

force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 

est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 

sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
R. G. @ 


No, 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








